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SOME EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
PROBLEMS OF THE CLASS- 
ROOM!’ 

Tue psychiatrist’s interest in matters of 
child training and child rearing has come 
to equal the interest of the professional 
educator in these matters as an inevitable 
consequence of more available knowledge 
concerning the causes of the various dis- 
orders of personality. In connection with 
an urgent need to become more effective in 
the prevention of these disorders, the psy- 
chiatrist is obliged to bring his experience 
and professional equipment into an ever- 
closer contact with the various elements 
of our social life which in one way or an- 
other contribute toward the shaping of 
personality and toward the conditioning of 
behavior. Next to the important elements 
of this nature which form an integral part 
of the group life of the home, the educa- 
tional process and the classroom as a social 
institution exert influences of a most de- 
cisive character upon the life of the in- 
dividual. The more eareful study of the 
maladjustments of childhood and of the 
early experiences of maladjusted adults 
justifies the belief that life in the classroom 
to which so many of the waking hours of 
the average child are devoted, carries 
within itself tremendous potentialities not 
only for good, but also for evil. These 
poteutialities are quite apart from those 
which relate more particularly to what is 
still considered the central aim of this 
phase of child life, namely, the willing ac- 
ceptance of the information and knowledge 

there imparted. 

Concerning this phase of classroom ex- 
perience, much has been said in numerous 

1 Read before the annual conference of the Na- 


tional Visiting Teachers’ Association, Washington, 
May, 1923. 
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text-books on education, and preoccupation 
with curricular questions is constantly ab- 
sorbing much of the attention of the best 
minds of the country. The psychiatrist 
will do well to leave these problems to the 
professional educator, although he can not 
help viewing with concern the phenomenon 
that side by side with the greater perfec- 
tion of method in education there seems to 
go no greater concern regarding the quality 
of the men and women who are to put these 
methods into operation. In common with 
others, the psychiatrist has abundant op- 
portunity to observe how a perfectly desir- 
able and promising method may lose some 
of its finest qualities when wielded by the 
wrong person. Indeed, in the awkward 
hands of certain personalities, the keenest 
tool, as is well known, may become an in- 
strument of destruction. These trite obser- 
vations, of which we are fully cognizant in 
connection with much less important issues 
in human relationships, do not seem to be 
sufficiently heeded when the education of 
our children is under consideration. Par- 
ent and educator alike are concerned pri- 
marily with ‘‘method’’; schools are organ- 
ized on the basis of this or that method of 
education, and while much learned discus- 
sion may take place concerning the effect 
of this or that method upon the child, one 
sees relatively little interest displayed in 
the question of how the teacher may affect 
both method and child. 

It is not necessary to go to great lengths 
for the purpose of indicating that the psy- 
chiatrist’s placing of the emphasis upon the 
personality of the teacher rather than upon 
the method in vogue reflects anything ex- 
cept an inescapable conviction on his part 
that in human relationship the influence 
of one human being upon another is the 
decisive factor. 
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Man has managed pretty well the prob- 
lems which have confronted him from the 
side of his physical environment. It is only 
when these problems become complicated 
by factors of human nature and human 
personality that the obstacles to a solution 
begin to loom large. In the teacher we are 
confronted first and foremost with a living, 
pulsating human being, with needs and de- 
sires and aspirations as intense as our own 
may be; a human being subject to frustra- 
tions and denials, loves and hates, and a 
zest for making his or her personality 
count in this business of living, quite as 
keen as that of the rest of us. It is this 
human being and not some impersonal edu- 
cational process to which the child has to 
adjust primarily, and his joys and sorrows 
as a human being as well as his sucessses 
or failures as a pupil are largely deter- 


mined by the nature of this contact. 

To diseuss the full implications of this 
relationship would require no less than a 
complete exposition of the nature and ways 


of both the child and the adult personality, 
a task obviously impossible here. What we 
aim to do is to point to certain outstand- 
ing elements in the child-teacher relation- 
ship which are reflected repeatedly as fac- 
tors of a more or less determining char- 
acter in the maladjustments of childhood. 
This need not blind us to the important 
question of the possible effect of the edu- 
cational system upon the personality of the 
teacher. On the contrary, there is every 
justification for the assumption that the 
average teacher starts out upon his or her 
eareer with a native equipment, at any rate, 
in so far as it concerns nervous and emo- 
tional organization, in much better shape to 
eope with the problems of the classroom 
than he or she is apt to possess after teach- 
ing a few years. Much of that which is 
distinctly undesirable in ‘‘classroom atmos- 
phere,’’ in so far as the teacher contributes 
to this, may be accounted for by a school 
system which overworks and under-appre- 
ciates its staff. 
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The fatigue engendered from having ; 
manage too large classes, the ennui wh 
is inescapable when one is so large], 
prived of the opportunity to exerciss ; né 
initiative, the irritations that are bound : 
come from consistent lack of appree 
of one’s best efforts in connection wit] 
administrative machinery which has be: 
so largely impersonal in nature, the anxi 
ties over security of tenure, all thes 
effects which only the exceptional teache, 
is able to escape. The average man and 
woman obliged to work under these cireum 
stances comes to reflect in his own perso 
ality and attitude the characteristics of th, 
dissatisfied and balked individual, char 
acteristics which in the specially sensitiv: 
person are sufficient to poison the atmos 
phere of any classroom. It is particularl 
under these conditions that the teacher is 
apt to resort, consciously or otherwise, to a 
kind of exploitation of his or her autho: 
tative position which plays havoe with th: 
personalities of the children. No atte: 
to estimate accurately the effects upon c! 
life of classroom procedure is apt to be di 
pendable unless it takes into account th: 
important question of the teacher’s per 
sonal adjustment to her position and task 
as a teacher. Apart from the fact that the 
teacher is likely to inject into the atmos 
phere of the classroom feelings and atti 
tudes which relate to personal issues that 
have nothing to do with the business of 
teaching, the specific conditions under 
which she is obliged to work determine her 
relation to her pupils. 

Thus no discussion of the problems of 
the classroom can well omit reference to 
the educational system of which that class- 
room isa part. The ill-effects of the system 
upon the child niay be more direct and of 
a character to which the teacher contributes 
relatively little. On the other hand, what- 
ever the system in vogue, the personalit 
of the teacher is in the last analysis the 
medium through which the child comes 
contact with it. 


mm 
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fhe child may know nothing of the sys- 
‘em. but he is sure to know whether his 
reacher understands him or not, whether 
she loves him or not, and above all else, 
whether or not she is fair in her dealings 
with him. 

It should not be difficult to see why these 
juestions are of the utmost significance to 
he child. Compared with the adult, the 
hild labors under a tremendous disadvan- 
tage as regards opportunities for the en- 


cessful achievement. These opportunities 
are practically limited to his performance 
as a pupil, for it is in connection with this 
performance that he is especially subjected 
to a eritical checking up and scrutiny. 
And it is the teacher who exerts this con- 
stant serutiny and who determines his 
status among his fellows. 

The child commonly identifies himself in 
all sorts of ways with the teacher and re- 
flects in his personality much of that which 
the teacher reflects. Next to the intimate 
relationships of the home, and often enough 
even more so than the home itself, the elass- 
room comes to be for the child the one place 
where he expects to find perfection in all 
ways and, in the teacher, the embodiment 
of all that is good and beautiful. For is 
not this very thing preached to him from 
the moment of his first contact with the 
school, and is not the school day usually 
opened with some beautiful quotation from 
the Bible? 

Teachers would do well to keep in mind 
that classroom serutiny is not a one-sided 
affair, and that as far as the personality 
of the child is concerned their behavior as 
human beings in attitude, gesture, tone of 
voice, emotional display and, above all, 
honesty in dealing with the pupil, is of 
much deeper significance than is their per- 
formance as educators. Moreover, it de- 
serves constant reiteration that the effect 
of the personality and behavior of the 
teacher upon the child is apt to color the 
child’s attitude towards life in general, 
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since so much of his knowledge of life 


comes to him by way of the teacher’s inter- 
pretation of it. 

One of the outstanding conditions which 
determines success or failure in child- 
teacher relationships has to do with the 
question of objectivity of attitude and be- 
havior. Ordinarily we are apt to be more 
rational in our relations with our fellows, 
the more successful we are in maintaining 
an attitude of objectivity. By this attitude 
we simply mean the ubility to see things 
as they actually are and to deal with them 
on that basis. The opposite of this is the 
tendency to color and distort events and 
things in accordance with the particular 
personal bias we may be entertaining at the 
time, by projecting onto them our personal 
feelings. Now, probably, no human being 
is able to be thoroughly objective in his re- 
lations with his fellows. Nor does the de- 
liberate cultivation of this capacity to an 
extreme make for the happiest of human 
relationships. But there is possible a 
happy medium of a kind which is indispen- 
sable for the proper rapport between teacher 
and pupil. The acquisition of this happy 
medium is not easy, particularly for the 
teacher who is not relatively free from per- 
sonality problems of her own. 

And yet a thoroughly healthy objectivity 
on the part of the teacher is one of the 
strongest assurances against the most dan- 
gerous pitfalls which beset her delicate and 
important task. Her difficulties are apt to 
become unnecessarily aggravated through 
the common human folly of taking oneself 
and one’s task altogether too seriously. 
The influence of this folly is not infre- 
quently reflected in the manner in which 
teachers react to scholastic failure on the 
part of their pupils. The teacher who is 
hampered by the initial bias, born of the 
pretension that any pupil taught by her 
must. forsooth, succeed, ‘is not apt to see 
clearly the real causes of a pupil’s failure, 
and is likely to find it difficult or even im- 
possible to bring to bear the necessary ad- 
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justments for the solution of the pupil’s 
problem. We have not infrequently met 
with serious obstacles to a child’s readjust- 
ment which were based on nothing else 
than the teacher’s difficulty to modify an 
opinion once formed about a pupil, often 
enough on the basis of incomplete or in- 
correct information. The problem of ad- 
justing the child becomes then of less im- 
portance than does the problem of vindi- 
cating her opinion even though the child 
Were it 


necessary to do so, these statements could 


may be crushed in the process. 


be amply supported by records of actual 


situations of this nature, but the criticism 
implied in the above remarks is merely in- 
tended to illustrate the importance of per- 
attitude in child-teacher relation- 
Prejudice and bias have their most 
common souree in incomplete information 


sonal 


ships. 


and the best assurance against these pit- 
falls is an ability to see things as they 
actually are. 

This 
condition for the assurance of a healthy 
pupil, 


brings us to another important 
relationship between teacher and 
namely, an honest and deliberate intent on 
the part of the teacher to inform herself 
fully 
children under her eare. 

This is so obvious a requirement as to 
make one hesitate considerably before even 
bringing it up for mention. If education 
has some such objective as preparation for 
the business of living, it is evident that a 
much broader acquaintance and contact 
must be had with the child than is implied 
in the mere knowing him and dealing with 
him as a pupil. I do not mean to infer 
that teachers do not endeavor to know the 
children under their care, but the standards 
ordinarily employed by them in connection 
with such endeavors are apt to lead more 
often than is necessary to entirely mislead- 


concerning the personalities of the 


ing conclusions. 

Take, for instance, the manner in which 
a teacher ordinarily becomes aware of a 
personality problem in one of the children. 
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Unless this problem leads to some 
active manifestation on the part o} 
child, which is disturbing to classroom ; 
cedure, it is likely to go entirely unre 
nized. And yet this type of problem, 
is, the kind which leads to more obs 
reactions, is apt to be more important 
the life of the child than is the othe: 
Altogether too commonly the basis wy 
which judgment is gained regarding 
child’s adjustment to his school life is lim 
ited to his performance as a pupil 
to his ability to behave in accordance wit 
the rules of the classroom. It is true th: 
are pretty fair indications of the absence 
of trouble, but an exterior of this kind may 
still hide difficulties of a serious nature 
much better criterion to cultivate is for t] 
teacher to 
closely in touch am I with the lives o 
children, how much do I know of what 
going on in their minds, to what extent « 


herself constantly, H 


ask 


my pupils feel free to come to me wit! 
questions concerning more intimate, per 
sonal issues than the strictly classroom | 
lems? What does the child’s relation 
his classmate tell me about his make-uy 
Is he free and natural in his intercours 
with them, or awkward and strained, 
perhaps unduly shy or unnecessarily sus 
picious? How does he take his successes 
and his failures, and in what manner does 
he seek his compensations and redresses 
How much do I know about his day dreams 
and how large a part does this indulgence 
play in his life? 

We are still far from knowing al! 
various ways that children employ in th 
efforts to adjust themselves to their prob- 
lems. But we do know that the outward 
behavior reactions either in the nature of 
an actively negativistie attitude to appea! 
or threats, or the more disturbing react! 
of rebellion against authority, are not 
sole methods employed by them. Neither 
are these the most unhealthy of the various 
possible ways of dealing with a situati 
Much more disastrous to the life of th 


+hy 
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vidual is the manner of meeting a diffi- 


eult situation sometimes resorted to by the 


perfectly good child who solves his prob- 
lems by merely imagining a solution, or 

y the child who, unable to assume a posi- 
tive attitude of protest or rebellion in the 
face of a real or imagined grievance, and 
90 conseientious to resort to less manly 
ways of dealing with the problem, assumes 
the blame himself, whether deservedly or 
not, adding to what is probably already an 
existing tendency to self-accusation and 
sel f-abnegation. 

The point I wish to make is that unless 
the teacher is able to create about herself 
an atmosphere which invites frankness and 
naturalness and confidence on the part of 
her pupils, the most important phases of 
their personalities are apt to elude her 


‘ 
altogether. Unfortunately, current systems 


of classroom procedure, and what is more 
important still, the conception of 

ine’? which the average teacher 
away with her from her training school, 


ce 


disci- 
carries 


definitely operate against making of the 
classroom a place where the child can com- 
fortably be himself. When being ‘‘one- 
self’? so frequently means for the child 
the breaking of some fool rule or other, 
with the attendant conflict and unhappi- 
ness, the proper conditions are laid down 
for the cultivation on his part of defense 
mechanisms of a kind which lead to some 
of the most unlovely and undesirable traits 
of personality. 

It is not our intention to enter here into 
a comprehensive discussion of all the nec- 
essary conditions for healthy personality 
development. But it is clear that in con- 
nection with any deliberate undertaking 
which has as its outstanding aim the edu- 
eation of childhood, ample provision ought 
to be made to enable the child to show him- 
self for what he is. How can we expect to 
exert any influence of a constructive kind 
when the rules of life and behavior which 
we lav down for the child tend in so many 
ways to force him to deceive us about his 
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real nature. The statement recently made 
by an expert in child behavior that the 
child lies in order to get on with the adults 
about him may not cover the entire situa- 
tion, but it certainly touches upon the very 
fundamental fallacy of the classroom con- 
ception of discipline. 

The task of growth from infancy to ma- 
turity is beset with many difficulties which 
have their roots in the nature of the human 
being. The mere necessity for the progres- 
sive self-discipline with reference to the 
problem of desire and its satisfaction im- 
poses upon the growing individual a task 
of huge proportions. The least that the 
adult can do is to bring to bear whatever 
meliorative influences there may be avail- 
able for the lightening of this task for the 
child, since it is of utmost importance that 
he should adjust himself adequately to this 
How can this be achieved when 
given the child to be 


problem. 
no opportunity is 
frank and natural 
sires and impulses, and with regard to the 


with regard to his de- 


methods he employs in an effort to manage 
and control them? 

It may be asked, and the question has 
been put to us by some school principals, 
how far should the teacher go in prying 
into the lives of her pupils, and is there 
not a good deal of danger involved in such 
a prying on her part? It would take us 
altogether too far afield to enter into a dis- 
eussion of the technique of gaining and 
holding one’s confidence, and to point out 
how the notion of ‘‘prying into some one’s 
life’’ has no place whatever in such a pro- 
cedure. But is not the more complete un- 
derstanding of the child the thing the psy- 
chiatrist is asked to when the 
teacher refers to him a problem child? It 
should be clearly understood that in the 
children 


achieve 


large majority of maladjusted 
coming to the psychiatrist’s attention, the 
problem is not one of specifie psychopa- 
thology, but precisely that of a better un- 
derstanding of the child. Frequently, as 
soon as this is achieved, the necessary steps 
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for the solution of the problem are made 
clear, and one of the most common recom- 
mendations that the psychiatrist is called 
upon to make to the school authorities is, 
‘‘have the teacher better under- 
standing of the child.’’ Let me also add 
here that the outstanding element in his 
equipment upon which the psychiatrist 
depends in an endeavor to understand the 


gain a 


child is just an honest intent and desire 
te do so, coupled with a thoroughly open- 
minded and unbiased attitude towards each 
problem that presents itself—nothing more 
complex or mysterious than just this. 

Now it is our contention that to demand 
a similar attitude and a similar approach 
on the part of the teacher in dealing with 
the children entrusted to her care is not an 
exorbitant or impossible demand. In fact 
nothing less than this ought to gain for her 
the privilege of coming into so intimate 
and so authoritative a contact with the lives 
of young children. Fortunately the great 
majority of teachers honestly do their very 
best to cultivate and maintain this sort of 
attitude, but it is my belief that when they 
do so, it is not because of their professional 
training as teachers, but often enough in 
spite of this training. 

This brings us back to the original thesis 
of our paper, namely, that it is not so much 
the particular educational method or sys- 
tem that counts, as the personality of the 
teacher and the vision rather than the spe- 
cifie method that she has carried away from 
her training school. 

If I were called upon to indicate the most 
outstanding need in the field of education, T 
would unhesitatingly say that it was a more 
sensible conception of the criteria upon 
which the selection of the teacher should be 
based, and a more dependable technique for 
the earrving out of this selective process. 
This is naturally very intimately related to 
the much broader question of what our con- 
ception of education should be. If we ever 
honestly committed ourselves to the notion 
that education is to be conceived of as the 
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preparation of the individual for the busi. 
ness of living, no great difficulty would by 
experienced in recognizing the true im; 
ance of the personality of the teacher. TT}, 
practical issue which confronts us is 
what extent can training schools for teach 
ers deliberately cooperate in the solution 
this problem. Here again we are throw 
back upon the larger question of the cor 
cept of education. 

As long as this concept remains large) 
what it is to-day, the equipment of 
teacher will be limited to the requirements 
of this conception and the question of her 
personality will be ignored to a great ex- 
tent. To know, then, what the things ar 
that children ought to be taught, to bk 
familiar with various methods of transmit 
ting this knowledge, and with what among 
educators has come to be quite a glorified 
phrase, ‘‘the learning process,’’ will con- 
tinue to be sufficient to gain for the teacher 
the privilege of so intimately affecting th: 
lives of children. 

The fact that in the actual equipment of 
so many teachers there is reflected a much 
truer knowledge of human nature than thi 
fulfillment of the above requirements would 
demand can not be put to the credit of her 
formal training as a teacher. But it is tak- 
ing altogether too unnecessary chances 
with the lives of children to leave the ques- 
tion of what might be termed the human 
side of education, as contrasted with its 
professional side, to the mere chance that a 
given teacher is naturally fitted for he 
task. How the training of the teacher 
might be modified in the desired direction 
has been repeatedly pointed out in recent 
years from the side of those who are activ 
in the general mental hygiene movement. 

In the meantime there is available a more 
direct and practicable method for the elim- 
ination of at least some of the more glar- 
ing impediments to healthy personality de- 
velopment which mere attention to the rol 
of the teacher’s personality in creating 
class-room atmosphere would make pos- 
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To achieve this, all that is necessary 


sipie. 


is to inject into the class-room some of the 
spirit and some of the vision of modern 


social service at its best. The growth of 
the visiting teacher movement amply indi- 
eates how receptive educators really are to 
those enterprises which assist them in gain- 
ing a more comprehensive knowledge of the 
child and an acquaintance with means, 
other than strictly academic ones, for the 
achievement of a better adjustment of the 
child to his school requirements. 

Incidentally there is a growing recogni- 
tion on the part of teachers that in the mal- 
adjustments of childhood the child himself 
is only one of the elements in the situation. 
Often enough, the modifications required 
for bringing about a solution of the prob- 
lem relate to persons and things outside of 
the child. To what extent this broadening 
of the concept of education and the fuller 
appreciation of the nature of childhood can 
be earried will depend largely upon the 
manner in which the socially trained visit- 
ing teacher earries out her own task in con- 
nection with the educational process. It 
would be decidedly unfortunate if the ex- 
tremely attractive and satisfying enterprise 
of helping the individual child to a better 
adjustment to life were so to absorb her 
attention and interest as to blind her to the 
broader issues involved. In the work of 
the psychiatrie clinic we have found it ex- 
tremely helpful to see, in every problem 
brought to our attention, at least two im- 
portant issues. The one relates to our func- 
tion as physician with the immediate task 
of rendering whatever help is possible to 
the child before us. The other, which we 
have come to consider at least equally im- 
portant, is the determination to learn 
whatever we can from the problem before 
us with the view of passing this informa- 
tion on to others. 

The visiting teacher, because of her ex- 
ceptionally advantageous position of being 
engaged in a task which is admittedly an 
enrichment and enlargement of her former 
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task as teacher, should take full advantage 
of her opportunity to carry over to the edu- 
cator the lessons she learns from the social 
and medical management of problems 
which arise in the class-room. To my mind, 
an earnest and intelligent exploitation of 
this opportunity carries a very great prom- 
ise of a solution of the problem of educa- 
tion. Intelligently pursued, the enterprise 
of the visiting teacher in time is bound 
not only to affect educational procedure in 
a very constructive manner, but, what is 
more important still, through bringing into 
the class-room the spirit and method of 
social service, she will help to keep alive 
those interests which are so vital for the 
human side of education. 
BerNaRD GLUECK, M.D. 
DIRECTOR OF THE 


BUREAU OF CHILDREN’S GUIDANCE, 
New York ScuHoou or SociaL Work 





ON THE FAILURE OF THE COL— 
LEGE TO HANDICAP ITS 
GRADUATES’ 


Tue college teacher, watching his gradu- 
ates go out into life, may well be pardoned 
his glow of paternal pride at the liberal 
measure of success that awaits them. The 
graduates are, to his mind, in no smail part 
the product of his teaching and their suc- 
cess is his success. This fine feeling of con- 
scious service reaches its flower in the com- 
mencement address given by the neighbor- 
ing high school, where with exhortation and 
statistics the value of a college training is 
demonstrated, and the rows of starched and 
scrubbed adolescents are fired to partake 
of this opportunity which will multiply 
manyfold the probability of happiness and 
prosperity. 

At such moments, swept away by the fine 
frenzy of evangelism, the professor is not 
likely to remember the melancholy exami- 
nation papers of earlier in the week nor to 


1A paper which the writer has never been asked 
to give before a faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
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wonder if the students of twenty years ago, 
now such shining examples of the splendid 
training of his college, did better than his 
somewhat depressing vintage of 1923. 
they were neither better nor 
Like the students of to-day they 
probably left well satisfied with 
their hazy bits of information in science, 


Probably 
worse. 
college 
literature and philosophy. The professor 
who has impressed upon his class that his 
brand of knowledge is essential to well- 
rounded culture or success may well shud- 
der at sending boys and girls out into the 
world with a knowledge of that discipline 
which the most generous teacher is only 
When the professor 
considers how little Latin or zoology, or 


able to assay at 81. 


mathematics or psychology he, a most con- 
scientious student, knew at the end of his 
first couple of courses, and how much one 
needs to know before he is in the least com- 
petent to handle the subject in the most 
elementary way, he must feel that his stu- 
dents are woefully ill equipped. Certainly, 
if success in law, medicine, banking, real 
estate, advertising or salesmanship or any 
other trade into which our graduates go is 
measured by the extent and exactness of 
their knowledge of French, mathematics, 
sociology or other courses, the majority of 
graduates will end in the poorhouse. Even 
the most intelligent and industrious stu- 
dent has searcely passed the threshold of 
science. literature or philosophy. How 
pitifully frail is his knowledge and skill in 
college work! In fact, many of his notions, 
due to the haste with which knowledge is 
imparted and to his indifference of the 
moment, are likely to be quite false. Every 
graduating class must contain many who 
are going into law believing that amoeba 
is a ciliate, or into real estate confused be- 
tween Weber’s law and the duodenum, or 
to raise a family unable to remember 
whether ‘‘aimer’’ takes 4 or de. 

It is intensely depressing to any teacher 
to remember that fully 90 per cent. of the 
facts that he retails with such labor are 
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gone as the morning mist before the shee; 
skins have been distributed. But there * 
on second thought, a crumb, nay, a whole 
loaf, of comfort. The information goes, but 
the training remains. Knowledge comes 
(and leaves again), but wisdom lingers. |t 
is a small matter, after all, that Mrs. Carter 
(née Brown) no longer remembers that in 
her junior year there was some problem 
associated with French infinitives. It js 
enough that in her past she struggled with 
it. Down deep in her nervous system the 
results of the struggle remain. The train- 
ing value is not lost. As the years roll by, 
her husband, prosperous in real estate and 
rentals, forgets the very word amoeba, but 
in him also the traces of these forgotten 
struggles remain. His mental processes are 
the more efficient for them. He is more 
eultured. He can be shown by irreproach 
able statistics to have a larger annual in- 
come than the ‘‘realtor’’ without an A.B. 
degree. 

It is a happy and saving thought that 
college exists rather for the training than 
for the facts. We can then teach modern 
languages, knowing that not one student 
out of ten will ever knowingly open a book 
in foreign language when the course is 
over. No difference, they will have the 
training. We herd freshmen in groups of 
500 through a one-year course in psychol- 
ogy or medieval and modern history, con- 
fusing as a trip through the Grand Canyon 
on a log, but crammed full of culture and 
training. We require a year of trigonome- 
try indiscriminately from prospective law- 
yers, physicians, ranch owners, bankers, 
housewives, travelers, salesmen and school 
superintendents. They will forget the 
meaning of secant and cosine, but the train- 
ing will not be lost. And this training will 
stand them in good stead. With it they 
will forge into Congress, into executive 
offices in business, into the superintendent's 
chair. A splendid thing, this training. 
The professor need no longer worry at facts 
forgotten or distorted. The specific bits of 
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information are never likely to be used 
again. They may even be learned entirely 
wrong in the first place, if only they are 
learned conscientiously and in the proper 
manner. There is as much training value 
one way as the other and no danger that 
they will ever be called up to humiliate a 
staid alumnus. 

This training that the professor gives 
merits examination, for it is a rare and 
wonderful thing. Twenty years ago there 
was high authority for the belief that the 
mind is as an ax and the curriculum as a 
erindstone. Reason, synthetic power, es- 
thetie judgment, voluntary attention, con- 
structive imagination, perceptive faculty, 
will, logical memory, language faculty and 
a host of other aspects of mind were pol- 
ished, tempered or sharpened by the cur- 
riculum. Of late years it has become popu- 
lar to assume that such notions have been 
relinquished in education. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. That they 
have been relinquished by the specialist in 
educational psychology means nothing. 
The psychiatrist has relinquished demonic 
possession for generations, but the belief is 
still widespread. Five blocks from the 
meteorology laboratory men pray for rain. 
Few men of consequence will publicly de- 
fend a belief in ghosts, chiropractic or 
transmigration, but in private these mys- 
teries are accorded a guilty respect. So 
with formal discipline. Laughed out of dis- 
eussion in scientific journals it continues to 
exist underground with but slight diminu- 
tion of vigor. It is implicit in the majority 
of statements of teaching aims, and covert 
avowals of it are not in the least rare.? It 
remains the comfort of the professor who 
is forced to admit that it is not the content 
of his courses that supplies his graduates 
with ammunition for the battle of life. 

? Consult, for example, in Paul Klapper’s ‘‘Col- 
lege Teaching’’ (1917) the chapters by various 
authors on the teaching of geology (p. 143), mod- 
ern European history (p. 263), philosophy (p. 
S04), English literature (pp. 381-382), the classics 
(p. 405), art (p. 478), mechanical drawing (p. 


ror 
v20), 
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There is no point in discussion of the 
classical doctrine of formal discipline. Let 
us rather find out from the more modern 
professor what he considers to be the train- 
ing that his graduates receive, especially 
training that will account for their mate- 
rial success. Being a modern, our professor 
disavows interest in the training of the ab- 
stract faculties of an abstract mind and 
talks of the formation and practise of spe- 
cific habits. These are largely habits in 
thinking a thing out to the end, of neatness, 
punctuality, exactness, of meeting require- 
ments, and the like. Let us admit that 
habits (whatever their kind) are formed 
and exercised in college. Then let us ex- 
amine these habits to discover whether they 
are of such a kind as to speed the student 
along to later material success. 

The opposite seems to be the case. Just 
as easy-going and complacent parents pro- 
vide the worst possible habits for a child 
who must enter a stern and exacting career, 
so the haphazard, easy-going training of the 
classroom is ill fitted to prepare students 
for sterner and more exacting demands. 
It is interesting to compare business and 
college point by point. There is the matter 
of regularity of attendance. How does the 
number of unexcused ‘‘euts’’ that are 
officially or informally and good-naturedly 
permitted in college compare with the num- 
ber that the typical employer will permit? 
Or time-clock punctuality with roll-call 
punctuality? A misplaced decimal point 
in the mathematics paper brings a good- 
humored if sad correction. A misplaced 
decimal point in the prescription may bring 
a manslaughter trial. The scribbled theme 
in English is excused ‘‘because freshmen 
simply can’t write.’’ The excuses that are 
accepted for late papers or unpreparedness 
are legion. Anywhere else in life the 
majority of these excuses would be con- 
sidered insufficient if not downright im- 
pertinent. A somewhat hazy recitation 
brings only a ‘‘C’’ grade. A hazy report 
in the law office, the title trust office, or in 
the bank brings a sharp reprimand or a 
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discharge. The half flippant ‘‘flunked’’ of 
college has for its outside equivalent the 
**fired.’’ gathered in 
many colleges (those of Dean Briggs at 


sinister Statistics 
Harvard are typical) show that faculties 
are well content to have their students work 
from one third to one half of the moderate 
‘‘normal requirements.’’ For this modest 
effort a grade of ‘‘B’’ is as likely to be 
given as a grade of ‘‘C.’’ If the professor 
believes that he is giving rigorous train- 
ing in habits of punctuality, accuracy, self- 
reliance and other desirable traits he should 
invite some hard-headed and intelligent em- 
ployer of men to attend his classes for a 
few days to compare class-room and busi- 
ness standards. The visitor will without 
doubt compliment the professor on his tol- 
He will add that 
snap out of it 
forhim. This last 
consideration does not worry the employer. 
It seems that students do snap out of it 
when a living and a future are involved. 


erance and good nature. 
the students will have to 


when they come to work 


These criticisms leave the professor a bit 
All very well, he may be imagined 
saying, but there is still my glorious prod- 
uct, the man or woman. 
And there are the statistics. Call them bad 
habits if you wish, but if it is bad training 
that enables them to go out into life to do 
what they do, then let us have more bad 
training. 

We can imagine the psychologist again 
edging into the discussion. He reminds the 
professor that it is rather generally ad- 
mitted that the quantity and accuracy of 
the information gathered in college have 
really very little to do with this success. 


sniffish. 


college-trained 


And as coolly as possible he adds, neither 
has the quality or quantity of the training. 

This point seareely secures acceptance 
without a bit of elaborating. The elabora- 
tion is provided. The teacher should view 
with no regret the passing of formal dis- 
cipline. Instead he should thank his lucky 
stars that man develops highly specific 
habits to highly specific situations and that 
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the overflow from one to another js 


Class-room situations and out-in 
situations have little in common, and habits 


A 


large. 


formed to the one carry over but slig 

to the other. There is no evidence that th = 
boy who habitually shirks his Latin trans. 

lation. will for that reason shirk his duties 

as warehouse foreman. The boy who 

four years listens with but little atten 

to his lectures is not thereby rendered less 

able to attend assiduously to his employ: 

directions concerning the validation 

contract. Surely no one can repress a smil; 

when he assures a maiden that indifference: S 
to Fechner’s law will add its mite to t 
lowering of her future domestic efficien 
The list could be extended through | 

dreds of items, each adding its weight 


the proof that the situations of life are not . 
the situations of the schoolroom. Life p: 

vides its own incentives and metes out its 

own punishments and rewards. It appeals 

to different interests, it requires in part . 
abilities not needed in the classroom, it de- 

mands new and different habits, it sets new g 
standards of achievement. What difference 

if the habits formed to eclass-room situations 

are bad? Good or bad, they are not carried - 
over in any free-and-easy manner. Other 

situations, other responses and the class 
room situation will not be met after Aln " 
Mater has been sung for the last tim 

Thus the easy-going professor need not ° 
hang his head at the charge of slackness, 

for it really makes no difference, after al! 

At this point the professor may be . 
imagined as quoting scripture. ‘‘By their ‘ 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ How do you 
explain that our college-trained men made 
the best officer material it was possible to F 
find? How do you explain their universal ; 
advantage over men not college-trained! n 
The professor ean afford to point to his 
product and rest his case. The psycholo- 
gist, neatly adapting himself to the spirit 


of the occasion, murmurs something about 


few being chosen from the many who ar 
ealled, and he dilates upon that as a text 
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; obvious that only a very small pro- 
‘ion of young people go to college. Esti- 
tes vary as to this proportion, but two 
out of one hundred who enter the first 
vrade may be taken as liberal. Now it is 
ehly improbable that this small group is 
chosen by chance alone, and it behooves us 
to find the prineiples upon which it is se- 
lected. The wealth and social position of 
rents are important, and these are im- 
portant also in determining the success of 
offspring. The intelligence of the child is 
important, it is significant that in intelli- 
genee tests only 5 per cent. of the draft 
army reached the average grade of students 
entering college. It is probable that there 
s also some selection of moral qualities and 
qualities of character that make for success. 
Small wonder that blessed with solid and 
ambitious parents, richly endowed with 
brains and character, wide awake and eager 
to get ahead, the college student usually 
wins against his less fortunate brother. 

There are doubtless certain advantages in 
going through college. There is little point 
in enumerating these advantages which are 
familiar to all of us. Upon their wide ac- 
ceptance rests much of the popularity of 
he college. Let them not be scrutinized 
too closely. But let it be fully recognized 
by the teacher that only the fact that there 
is little transfer of training between the 
schoolroom and the office, factory or field, 
prevents his methods from proving a life- 
long handieap to his students in their 
struggle for a living. 

Does this condition ery for a remedy? 
Not a bit. We should be very thankful 
that, since we are not helping, the a priori 
ease for handicapping can not be made out. 
As for the suggested change that would 
make classroom and out-in-life situations so 
similar that the same habits would function 
in both, heaven forbid. In the first place 
it could not be done with present faculties. 
In the second place the college would lose 
its students. In the third place the present 
values of the college would be lost. In the 


zt 


+ 





fourth place the resulting institution 
would not be a college. 

No, the professor should not hasten to 
make changes in his methods. Let him still 
lead his flock along the pleasant and 
familiar paths of the groves of learning. 
Only let him pipe very low on the incredible 
claim that the four pleasant years of col- 
lege are training men for the stern struggle 
for material success. 

Witu1am R. WILson 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 

SEATTLE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE CHILDREN OF PORTO RICO 


Facts published by the U. 8S. Department of 
Labor through the Chlidren’s Bureau, follow- 
ing the first governmental investigation of child- 
welfare conditions in Porto Rico, show that 
twenty-five years of American administration 
have made it a safer place for children. 

Among the accomplishments under the Amer- 
ican régime are listed vastly increased school 
enrollment, decreased illiteracy, lowered death 
rates, elimination of yellow fever and small pox, 
and control of bubonic plague and typhoid. 

Great strides in education, housing, sanita- 
tion, preventive medicine and general knowl- 
edge concerning the care of babies and children 
are still necessary before the children of the 
island may be said to have 
report points out. Conditions found by the 


a “square deal,” the 


Children’s Bureau to affect seriously the wel- 
fare of Porto Rican children include the fol- 
lowing: 

In spite of educational progress, at least 50 
per cent. of the children of school age are not 
in school and 55 per cent. of the population 10 
years and over are illiterate (compared to 6 
per cent. in the United States). Housing and 
sanitation are very primitive, most of the peo- 
ple living in rural districts in thatched huts 
worth about $20. The number of migratory 
workers, due to the seasonal requirements of 
the sugar and tobacco crops, is large. Most of 
these have no homes of their own and almost no 
possessions and the problem of educating and 
earing for their children is serious. Develop- 
ment of great sugar and tobacco plantations 
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has reduced the amount of land given to graz- 
ing and the raising Of common 100d products. 
The population, already dense, is rapidly in- 
creasing and the problem of feeding this num- 
ber ot inhabitants is serious. 

The death rate in Porto Rico, though decreas- 
high as in the 


ing, is still nearly twice as 


United States with extremely high rates for 
tuberculosis, malaria, rickets (malnutrition) and 
162 
per thousand babies born alive compared with 


76 tor the United States. 


hookworm. The infant mortality rate is 
There is a dearth ot 


physicians and trained nurses, and _ hospital 
conditions are characterized as “deplorable.” 

The Children’s Bureau survey, undertaken at 
the request of the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico, also included special child-weltare 
activities carried on in cooperation with the de- 
partment of education and with the American 
and Junior Red Cross. Among these activities 
were a summer fresh-air camp; the encourage- 
ment of playgrounds; games and athletics tor 
boys and girls; the introduction of health teach- 
ing in the schools; physical examination of 
school children; the extension of dental clinics; 
the introduction of mothers’ and babies’ conter- 
ences; a campaign for the prevention of blind- 
ness in cooperation with the National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness and the 
Porto Rican Association for the Blind; the ere- 
ation of a child-hygiene division in the Porto 
Rico Department of Health; a “baby week” in 
San Juan; treatment of children in rural 
schools by two traveling physicians; a survey 
of homeless children, and a survey of aban- 
doned mothers made in cooperation with the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Un‘on. 

A follow-up survey by the Children’s Bureau 
in the spring of 1923 showed that the child- 


welfare activities initiated during the previous 


vear have since gone forward in an encour- 


Additional work will also be 
undertaken by the newly created Bureau of 
Social Welfare under the Porto Rico Depart- 


ment of Health. 


aging manner. 


EDUCATION WEEK IN ENGLAND 


fortnight 
London 


Epvucation week, “as the annual 
of meetings and_  diseussions in 
is called,” was observed in January with large 
attendances of teachers of all grades. Meet 


ings were held at University College and other 
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places. In a leading article in the | 


Times the following comment was 


the discussion: 


We notice 


seem to 


two main currents in wl 


an unending stream of ta 


some 


is a matter of method, the other of adn 


schools of thought 
One 


other that 


There are two 
method of 
activity of the 
taught. To the 


to be driven 


tion. 


right teaching. emphas 
teacher, the 
knowledge 
the child, pre 
The later th 


sort is 


school 


older 
thing into 


precept, line line. 
that 
brain, and that the work of the tea 
that 


At present the 


upon 


capacity of some latent in 


her is 


cover the nature of capacity and 


courage its development. 
may be seen fr 


ists hold the field, as 


popularity of such subjects as the Dalt 
work, terminal 
Mme. Montessori. To the 


of educational history such things are not s 


assignments, 


individual 
magic name of 
as they sound, but they are none th 
that. At 
Orbilius 


all events, it is good to get 
and the that ‘‘it 


what you teach a boy so long as he hates it 


idea does not 
second current of thought is the counter; 
the world of administration, of this 

theory of method. If the work of th 

every child to 
eall in the 
facilities. At 


the elder children 


is to encourage develop 


capacity, he must administr 


help 
sent it 


provide the necessary 
is notorious that 
primary schools are frequently marking 


fore 


expense, 


their release, and this when, at no 


the school-leaving age has just be 
How this 


is the subject of one of the two joint conf 


creased. can waste be avoid 


now being held, and any conclusions reach 


entitled to every consideration in the pul 


terest. 
THE EDUCATION OF ADULT 
WORKERS 


Tue Committee on Education, of the |! 
tive Council of the Federatio 
Labor, makes the following recommenda 


American 


It is the deliberate opinion of your co: 
that one of the most important matters bet 


forty-third and bef 
American labor movement to-day is adult 


annual convention 


education. It conditions in a most vital 
future character and direction of the lab 
ment. For the adult worker it is an indispe 
aspect of democratic citizenship and should, 


fore, be universal. It should enlist the unite 
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f organized labor throughout the country. 
The Workers’ Education Bureau has developed 
n well-defined educational services which it is 
red to place at the disposal of the working 
of this country at a nominal service charge. 
and will assist local groups in the organi- 
of study classes, in the preparation of 
irses of study, in the designation of proper and 
trained teachers, and in the selection of ade- 


text-book and syllabi. A field secretary has 


added to the staff to assist local groups in the 
nization of colleges and study classes. In 
tion, it is prepared to conduct correspondence 
rses for adult workers and place at their dis- 
a library loan service. An editorial com- 
has in active preparation a modern series 
ks written for adult workers in the social 
es, literature and the natural sciences. 

ir committee wishes to call especial attention 
fact that the principles of local autonomy 
group responsibility and the voluntary nature 
lult education are the principles upon which 
American labor movement rests, and commend 
s adult workers’ education movement particu- 
rly to the American worker. In view of the out- 
standing importance of this movement to the work- 
g people of our country, your committee recom- 
ds to this convention the following specific 

sals: 
That we recommend to the workers of this 
ntry, through the channels provided for them 
the American Federation of Labor, the estab- 
ment of study classes for the free and impar- 
study of such problems as are of interest to 
and that they avail themselves of the edu- 
nal advice of the Workers’ Education Bureau 

» organization and conduct of such classes. 
2. That we recommend that each state federation 
abor establish a permanent educational depart- 
nt and provide an educational director to co- 
with the Workers’ 
eau in providing adequately for the educational 


rate actively Education 
is of the organized workers in every state in the 
ted States. 
. That we recommend that the national and in- 
rnational unions, city central bodies, and other 
affiliated organizations appoint permanent educa- 
nal committees to cooperate fully in the develop- 
ment of this movement; and we further recommend 
that these organizations undertake active affiliation 
with the Workers’ Education Bureau. 


A COURT DECISION ON THE BIBLE IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

By unanimous decision 

preme Court has adjudged the King James 

version of the Bible “neither a sectarian nor 


the California Su- 
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book,” in the defined 
by the statutes and constitution of California, 


a denominational! 


sense 


and permission is therefore granted for its 


The 
decision affirms the judgment of the Superior 


placement in publie school libraries. 


Court in Fresno County and reverses the 


judgment of the California District Court of 
the Selma 


Appeals. It favors the trustees of 


Union High School district, Fresno, who were 


enjoined from purchasing and placing, with 
funds, 12 of the 


James version of the Bible in the school library. 


school district copies King 


According to a correspondent of the 


Christian Science Monitor, disbarment was 
sought under the state constitutional provision 
that “no publication of a sectarian, partisan or 
denominational character must be used or dis 
tributed in any school, or school library, nor 
must any sectarian or denominational doctrine 


With this 


statute provision, the court holds: 


be taught therein.’ reference to 


As a book on almost any subject may adopt a 
book on 
confining itself to broad principles and simple fun 


partisan tone, so a religion, instead of 


damentals, may emphasize particular points—those 
upon which difference of opinions have arisen. In 
a word, a book on any subject may be strongly 
partisan in tone and treatment. 
this 


A religious book 


treating its subject in manner would be 
sectarian. 

The fact that the King James version of the 
Bible was not approved by all sects of a particular 
religion, nor by the followers of all religions, would 
not class it as sectarian for library purposes. 
There is no religion that has found universal ac 
ceptance, and therefore no book of religion that 
has. The mere act of purchasing a book to be 
added to the school library does not carry with it 
any implication of the adoption of the theory or 
dogma contained therein, or any approval of th 
book itself, except as a work of literature fit to be 
included in a reference library. For aught that 
appears in the instant case, the library in ques 
tion may already contain copies of the Douay ver 
sion of the Bible as well as of the Talmud, Koran 
and the teachings of Confucius. 

We are not required in this case, nor are we to 
be understood as deciding that question of whether 
or not the use of the Bible for class instruction 
amounts to the teaching of sectarian or denomina 
tional doctrine nor to consider whether or not what 
extent its reading may be made part of the exer 
cises in the school, without offending the provisions 


of the state constitution and statutes. 
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THE ELIGIBILITY OF MISS NICOL 


Dr. Frank P. York State 
Commissioner of Education, to whom the ques- 
tion of the eligibility ot Miss Lucile Nicol to 


GRAVES, New 


hold the position of district superintendent in 
New York City was submitted, has ruled against 
Miss Nicol is 


eligible because she is not a graduate of a col- 


the appointment. found in- 
lege approved by the State Board of Regents. 
At the time of her graduation in 1897 from 
Hunter College, then known as the Normal Col- 
lege of the City of New York, the institution 
The State Edu- 


cation law requiring that a candidate for the 


was not approved as a college. 


© 


position of district superintendent shall be a 


graduate of an approved college, in the opin- 


ion of Dr. Graves, supersedes the old by-laws 
of the Edueation, which permitted 
the holder of a principal’s license, even if not 


Board of 


a college graduate, to be appointed a district 
superintendent. Referring to this decision, Dr. 
Graves further states that this decision “may 
not be deemed a determination upon an appeal 
affecting the right of Miss Nicol to hold her 
position or the validity of the action of the 
Board of Edueation in appointing her.” If 
such a determination is sought, he continues, 
“it must be in a proceeding brought under Sec- 
tion 890 of the education law for the purpose 
of reviewing the action of the board in appoint- 
ing Miss Nicol as district superintendent. In 
such a case a determination may be made which 
would be binding and econelusive upon all 
the parties to the proceeding.” The 
law of the 


decision 
was referred to the committee on 
Board of Education, composed of John E. 
Bowe, chairman, Arthur S. Somers and M. 
Samuel Stern. 

Corporation Counsel George P. Nichol- 
son, of New York City, has ruled that Miss 
Lucile Nicol possesses the qualifications for the 
position of district superintendent, and that 
when the New York Board of Education elected 
her to that office it was “within its jurisdiction.” 
This stand is in opposition to the view of State 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves. 
Mr. Nicholson advised the school board that “it 
has no further action to take in the premises.” 
This is generally taken to mean that the Board 
of Education will take no step toward rescind- 
ing its appointment of Miss Nicol and that she 


will continue in office until a taxpayer’s suit is 
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successfully prosecuted against her. Miss Nj 
has retained Meier Steinbrink as her couns, 
It is understood that a taxpayer’s suit to } 
up Miss Nicol’s salary on the ground she js jp. 
eligible for the position will be brought as so 
as the Board of Education formally decides ; 
to initiate action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF A SCHOOL- 
MASTERS’ FRATERNITY 

Tue thirty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
ot Emile, the schoolmasters’ fraternity, was . 
served at a banquet at the Hotel Astor, N 
York City, on February 2, at which the spe: 
ers included Superintendent William C. FE: 
tinger, President George J. Ryan, of the N; 
York City Board of Education; Dr. Edgar 
Dubbs Shimer, Professor Albert Shiels, of ( 
lumbia University, and Louis Marks, president 
of the society. 

The organization of Emile resulted from the 
accidental meeting of several men teachers ot 
the publie schools in the first class of the Scho 
ot Pedagogy of New York University in 1888 

These men, who were specially interested 
the study of their profession, organized Emil: 
as a scholarship and professional fraternity o! 
teachers, the first of its kind in the Unit 
States and perhaps in the world. 

Of the original seven founders, the five sur- 
viving are Associate Superintendents Gusta 
Straubenmuller, William J. O’Shea and Edgar 
D. Shimer, District Superintendent Joseph H 
Wade and Prineipal William P. McCarthy, o! 
P. S. 61, the Bronx. 

From the beginning there were three classes 
of members, active, honorary and associat 
Only men teachers below the rank of principal 
When activ 
members are promoted to higher positions 
the school system they become honorary mem- 
bers. Associate membership is confined to thos 
active and honorary members who leave the 
service of the public schools. 

During the history of Emile three principals 
have been elected directly to honorary member- 
ship—Henry P. O’Neil, Hugh P. O’Neil and 
Edward A. Page. These three are thus hon- 
ored because of their distinguished service to 
the cause of public education in New York Cit) 

From seven members the society has grown 
to include in its active membership over 7! 


are eligible to active membership. 
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and assistant principals and in its hon- 
nd associate membership 33 principals 
als of high and training schools, four 
; of special branches and twenty ex- 
and superintendents, district and asso- 
e of the unwritten laws of Emile is that 
forbids all diseussion of personal, edu- 
al or civie polities. 
every meeting the principal feature is a 
During 
Emile over three hundred lec- 


ssion of some professional topic. 
stor) of 
been delivered at its regular meet- 
Most 


e lecturers have been members of Emile, 


es have 
educational and culture subjects. 
educators out- 


asionally distinguished 


e fraternity have been invited. 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 


behalf of 


ts seeretary, J. 


the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
W. OD. an- 
nees that in honor of the 90th birthday of 
‘les W. 
‘d University, a public tribute will be paid 


Seymour, 
Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
Cambridge, Mass., on March 20. The event 

be attended not only by representatives of 
e 45,000 Harvard Alumni, but also by lead- 
r citizens from all over the country who have 
the 
tus in recognition of his services as 


n their desire to honor president 


“a 
en.” A Citizens Committee is now in the 
cess of organization; its membership, which 
consist of many national figures, will be 

nnounced later. i 
Charles W. Ehot was president of Harvard 
versity for forty years—from 1869 to 1909; 

he was born in Boston in 1834, and graduated 

trom Harvard in 1853. His election as presi- 


cent w 


as considered remarkable, both because 
his youth—he was only 35—and because he 
was a layman and scientist. 
While president, Mr. Eliot led in the develop- 
ient of graduate schools and the elective sys- 
in undergraduate work. The Harvard 
School and the Harvard Law School 
largely grew to their present importance and 
influence under his administration. And within 
recent years the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, founded in 1908, next 
to the last year of Mr. Eliot’s term, has be- 


come one of the important professional schools. 


| | 
Medical 
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The the 
of universities, which has led to a correspond- 
of the 
schools, and the introduction of choice in 


raising of entrance requirements 


ing raising standards of graduate 
en- 
trance requirements, have had a nation-wide 
influence under President Eliot’s leadership. 
As chairman of a committee of ten of the Na 
1890, he 


exerted a strong influence on secondary educa- 


tional Educational Association in 
tion throughout the country. 
Eliot has 


received many honors from European govern- 


In the course of his life President 
ments. He is an officer of the Legion of Honor 
of France; a grand officer of the Crown of 
Italy; a member of the Imperial Order of the 
Rising Sun of Japan, and a member of the 
Order of the Crown of Belgium. He is also a 
the Moral Political 
Academy of the French Institute; a member 
of the British the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a 
the So- 


American 


member of and Science 


Academy, a Fellow of 


member of Massachusetts Historical 
the 


honorary president of the National Conserva- 


ciety, Philosophical Society, 
tion Association, president of the Massachu 
setts Society of Social Hygiene, and president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
At one time he was a mem- 
Board, the 
International 


ment of Science. 
ber of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and 
Health 


Besides his bachelor of arts and 


Education 
the 


General 


Board. 

master of 
arts degrees reecived from Harvard University, 
he has received the doctorate of laws from the 
Williams, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, Missouri, Dartmouth and 
1909 the 


degrees of doctor of medicine and doctor of 


following universities: Princeton, 


Brown. In Harvard awarded him 


letters and in the 1911 Breslau University con- 


ferred upon him a degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
Dr. Jonn Grant Crappe, president of the 
1913, 


Colorado 


and 
State 


aged 


Association in 
the 
Teachers’ College, died on January 30, 


National Education 
since 1916 president of 


fifty-nine years. 


Dr. ANDREW W. Epson, who for twenty-five 


years held the position of assistant superin- 


tendent and later of associate superintendent of 
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the schools of New York, from which he retired 
two years ago, died at Shrewsbury, Massachu- 


setts, on February 1, aged seventy-two years. 


Dean WiitiAM McPuerson, of the Graduate 
School of the Ohio State University, has been 
appointed acting president of the university, 
John J. Adams, of the 
College, who was relieved at his own request by 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. MePherson 
serve pending the return to active duty of 
President W.O. Thompson, who early in Decem- 


ber became the victim of a second attack of ill- 


to succeed Dean Law 


will 


ness from which he is gradually recovering. 


Board of Publie Education of 
burgh has reelected Dr. William M. 

superintendent of schools for another term of 
four years, at an annual salary of $12,000. 


The teachers of Pittsburgh presented him with 


Pitts- 
Davidson 


THE 


a life membership in the National Edueation 


Association. 


Dr. L. E. 
as specialist in charge of Land-Grant College 
Statistics in the U. S. 
become associate professor of education in the 
North Carolina Women. Dr. 
Blauch has been with the bureau for two years, 
during which time he participated in five edu- 
cational surveys in addition to preparing the an- 


nual reports on the land-grant colleges and ad- 


Biavucn has resigned his position 
Sureau of Education to 


College for 


ministering the federal land-grant funds. 


Nort B. VAN WAGENEN, a graduate of Prince- 
ton and of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has recently become assistant director of 
the division of research of the public schools of 
Cleveland. 

ALFRED Beatriz, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed head of the Bureau 
of Educational Research for the schools of 
Holmstead, Pennsylvania, which will begin its 
work on July 1. 


Rospert H. Morrison, of Denver, has been 
made assistant director of college extension of 
the State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 
Before going to Denver, Mr. Morrison was a 
school principal and director of the evening 
schools at Flint, Mich. 

PrincipaL Grorce Rue, of the Quinsiga- 
mond grammar school, has been selected as the 
principal of the new junior high school, at 
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Worcester, Mass. He is a graduate o; 
herst College and has held principalships 
New Bedford, Brattleboro, Vt., Ipswich, ( 
ton and Chicopee. 
Becut, Pennsylvania 
tendent of public instruction, has rea; 
Ernest La Place, of Philadelphia, a 1 

the State Council of Education. The t 
members appointed are Francis R. Co) 
Dimmock, and E. M. Herr, of the Westing 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 


Pittsburgh. 


J. GEORGE 


and 


Directors of the Associate Alumnae 
sar College announce the appointment o 
riet Sawyer, ’07, as educational secret 
the new alumnae house. Miss Sawyer 
sume her dutieson Marehl. As we have 
reported, the house, the gift of two 
has been furnished by the alumnae at 
$100,000 and will be maintained as 


inn for alumnae and guests. 


Miss Ernet Carey, critic teacher 
Michigan Central Normal School, has t: 
her new work as dean of women at the N« 
Normal School, Marquette, Michigan. 
Wituiam T. Tayior has been appoint 
] 


raé 
aClia 


ecutive secretary of the Alumni Fe 
Columbia University, succeeding Charles 
Proffitt, who resigns to take up law. Mr. P: 
fitt will continue for the present as mai 


editor of the Alumni News. 


At the University of Chicago appoint: 


have been made as follows: Captain Jewett 
Matthews, to be assistant professor of mil 
Fay-Cooper Cole, 


science and tactics; 
assistant professor in the Department « 
ciology and Anthropology for the Winter 
Spring Quarters, 1924; Edith Rickert, 
professorial lecturer in the department o! 
lish for the Winter and Spring Quarters, 
William H. Spencer, to be dean of the Se! 
of Commerce and Administration, and E 
Abbott, to be dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
Social Service Administration. 

Miss Ernet Roacn, of Hartford, Con 
become assistant professor of biology at V 
homa City College. 


t 


F. W. GuLapstone, former member ot 


liament and earlier secretary of the N: 
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tion of Assistant Teachers, has succeeded 
es Yoxall as secretary of the National 
Teachers of England. 
Education Committee for Belfast has 
ended Dr. Rupert Stanley as director 
cation for the city. Dr. Stanley is prin- 
the Municipal College of Technology, 


+ and was chief wireless instructor to the 


Expeditionary Foree in France during 


British list of New Year honors includes 
thoods—Mr. Benjamin Scaife Gott, for 
es to education; Dr. Henry Lindo Fergu- 
lean of the faculty of Otago 
New Zealand, and Khan Bahadur 
Fakhruddin, Minister ot 


medicine, 
versity, 
ed Muhammad 
ation, Bihar and Orissa. 


Sipney LEE has resigned his position as 
fessor of English language and literature 
he East London College. 


ERNEST BARKER, principal of 
King’s College, London, who was expected to 


each Amherst College early in February, to be 


PROFESSOR 


residence for the remainder of the winter 
as lecturer in history and political science, 
has been obliged to cancel his engagement on 
ount of his wife’s death. Professor Barker 
also to have delivered the Lowell lectures 
Harvard. 
Proressor Grant SHOWERMAN, of the clas- 
sics department of the University of Wisconsin, 
direct the 
erican Academy in Rome this year. 


second summer session of the 
The 
sion will begin on July 7 and will end on 
rust 16. 


4 


Presipent E. L. Henpricxs, of the State 
chers College at Warrensburg, Missouri, will 
for the Mediterranean countries on Febru- 
2 on the Baltic. He will study teacher- 

uning work on the continent and in England, 

eturning in time for the opening of his summer 
hool in June. 


Dr. Orrs W. Catpwett has been granted 
absence from the Lincoln School of 
Columbia University, for 
three and a half months. He will make a brief 
mp to China, together with Mrs. Caldwell and 
Miss Esther Caldwell. They 
sail from San Francisco on February 19, on 


leave ot 


leachers College, 


daughter, 
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the steamship “President Wilson.” Dr. and 
Mrs. Caldwell will return to the United States 
about the middle of May, their daughter re- 
maining in Peking, China. Franklin W. John- 
son, of Teachers College, will be acting director 
of the Lincoln School until May 15. 


Dr. WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, of Pomona 
College, has returned from his year’s leave of 
absence, spent in travel and study in Europe, 
and has resumed his work as proiessor of his- 
tory on the Warren F. Day Foundation. Dr. 
Westergaard held an American-Scandinavian 
Foundation’s fellowship lor study in Sweden, 
devoting his attention to the subject of “Baltic 
problems.” He delivered a series of lectures at 
Christiania University, Norway, and in Stock 
holm and Copenhagen. 

FEUILLERAT, exchangt 
first halt 


from the University of Rennes, left Harvard 


ALBERT 
professor of English for the 


PROFESSOR 


year 


University, on January 31, to return to France. 
In addition to Professor Feuillerat, a number 
of other exchange professors and visiting lee- 
turers are leaving or returning to the univer- 
Among the first half-year exchange pro 
Charles R. 


Princeton, who is leaving the university after 


sity. 
fessors are Professor Morey, of 
giving two half-courses on medieval art, and 
Professor Chandler R. Post, who is returning 
to Harvard after a half-year at Princeton. Pro- 
fessor Arthur K. Porter, who has been exchange 
professor to France, will remain abroad lectur 
ing in French and Spanish provincial universi 


W ebster 


from Beloit, Carleton and Knox Colleges. 


return 
Dur 


ing the coming semester, only Professor George 


ties. Professor K. G. T. will 


Grafton Wilson will leave the university, going 
to Grinnell, Colorado, and Pomona Colleges to 
lecture on Dr. 


Birkhoff, professor of mathematics, is to lecture 


international law. George D 
in the summer school of the University of Cal 

fornia, going from there to Pomona College to 
after the 
There will be 


George R. 


deliver his series of lectures soon 
opening of school in September. 
two visiting lecturers: Professor 
Coffman, from Grinnell, and Professor John L. 
Conger, head of the department of history at 
Knox College. 

THE special inter-denominational committee, 
appointed to confer with the authorities of the 


University of North Carolina in regard to the 
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problem of the Bible in the state schools of 
higher learning, met February 5 at Chapel Hill. 
The committee is composed of Rev. W. M. 
Hunter, Chairman (ex-officio), Reverends J. K. 
Kirk, Secretary (ez-officio), L. A. Peacock, H. 
M. Worth, T. H. Fleming, H. A. Fesperman, 
Raymond Binford, C. M. Richards, W. W. Orr, 
J. L. Morgan, Bishops Rondthaler and Penick. 

PresipENT JAMES R. ANGELL, of Yale Uni- 
versity, gave an address on the placement prob- 
lem at a meeting of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors at New York on January 28. 

Dr. Cuartes H. Jupp, director of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, was 
a speaker at the sixth Mid-year Educational 
Conference held in January at the Michigan 
State Normal College. 


Dean Criarues R. Brown, of the Yale Divin- 


ity School, delivered six lectures on the Edwin 


T. Earl Lectureship at the University of Calli- 
fornia on January 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18. The 
general subject of the lectures was “Why I be- 
lieve in religion.” 

ProressorR ALBERT FEUILLERAT, exchange 
professor at Harvard from France, gave two 
lectures, one in French and one in English, at 
Amherst College last week. 

Dr. Hartan C. Hives, of the College of Ed- 
ueation of the University of Cincinnati, has 
heen invited to give two courses in advanced 
educational measurements in the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard University 
during the coming summer. 

PresipENt ALLEN Hosen, of Kalamazoo 
College, and President Dwight B. Waldo, of 
the Western State Normal School, Michigan, 
gave addresses before the Michigan State His- 
torical Society on January 24. 

C. W. WasHsurN, superintendent of schools 
of Winnetka, III., will give a lecture at the Chil- 
ton Club, Boston, on April 16, under the aus- 
pices of the Nursery School and Training Cen- 
ter, of Boston. 

Art the third annual conference of the West- 
chester County People’s Educational Associa- 
tion at White Plains, N. Y., on January 25, ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, 
professor of secondary education in New York 
University, and Lewis A. Wilson, director of 


the vocational and extension education di, 
of the New York State Department o; 
cation. 

UNDER the auspices of the St. Paul Fed 
tion of Women Teachers, Professor William 1 
Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia | 
versity, gave a course of five lectures be! 
teachers and the general public in St. P 
January 28 to February 2. His topics 
“Simultaneous learnings,” “Reconstructio: 
experience,” “Learning through purpose,” 
ucation for morals” and “A new outlook 
education.” 


Hampton Institute will hold its seco: 
nual builders’ conference at Hampton, Va., 
February 11, 12 and 13, in conjunction with { 
annual convention of the National Builders’ As 
sociation. The speakers will include Fra 
Cushman, chief of the Industrial Educat 
Service of the Federal Board of Vocational E4d- 
ucation; T. G. Rydingsvard, director of \ 
tional education of the Norfolk, Va., pul 
schools, and Professor I. H. Cowdrey, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Tue Training School of the River Falls, \\ 
State Normal School has named the Jw 
High School Department in honor of the 
president of the school, W. D. Parker. 


Dr. Jonn C. Buss, principal of New Paltz, 
N. Y., Normal School, died at New Paltz . 
January 24, aged fifty-six years. 


THE death occurred at Bagshot, on Januar 
2, in her 74th year, of Mrs. E. Woodhouse, fo: 
merly headmistress successively of the Sheffield 
and Clapham High Schools of the Girls’ Pub- 
lie Day School Trust, England. 


A MEMORIAL resolution in honor of the lat: 
Professor Moses S. Slaughter, of the classics 
department of the University of Wisconsin, | 
been voted by the Board of Regents of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. The text is as follows 


The Regents of the University of Wisconsin 
learn with deep sorrow that Dr. M. S. Slaughter, 
professor of Latin, died, while on leave of abser 
in Rome, on December 29, 1923. Since 1896, Pr 
fessor Slaughter has been a notable member of th 
faculty. He was, before all other things, a teacher 
7 


ive at 


of the humanities, not only through knowledge ‘ 
skill, but even more through his own personality. 
He felt the great literature of the past as a pr 





+ 


$y) 


f 
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life, and he was able to make it a part 
of the present in the hearts of his stu- 

So his teaching handed on the humanities 
tinued their active influence in the modern 
ugh the students who went out from the 
trained in his classes and enriched by 
nts thus record their realization of the 
loss which the university has suffered 
ly death of one who was a comrade 
worker in the great enterprise of higher 
and their grief in the passing of one 
nper and character, represented the high- 

f our university life. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
es an examination for assistant specialist 
education. Two vacancies in the Bu- 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
rton, D. C., are to be filled, one in con- 
with the preparation of teachers for 
schools and the other in connection with 


preparation of courses of study for rural 


ols, each at $2,500 a year, with a probable 


; of $20 a month. The duties of this posi- 


f 


ll! be in the field of rural teacher prepa- 
including the preparation of bulletins, 
rs and related material concerning pro- 
made in teacher-preparing institutions 
preparation of rural school teachers and 
| conditions and progress in this field, 
addresses, collecting material and dis- 


nating information of interest in the special 


lesignated. 


PETITIVE examinations open to the sons of 


¢ and deceased employees of all lines in- 


] 


in the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
held in June this year to determine the 
of two Frank Thomson Scholarships. 
scholarships were established under a 


st fund by the children of the late Frank 


Thomson, formerly president of the Pennsyl- 


Railroad Company. The income of this 


is used to give the sons of employees an 


portunity to obtain a technical education to 


} 


ra 


vy them for employment on the Pennsyl- 


ia Railroad System. 


board of regents of the University of 


xas has adopted the following resolution by 


vote of seven to one: “Be it resolved by the 


rd of regents that no infidel, atheist or ag- 


stie be employed in any capacity in the Uni- 


tre 


of Texas, and that, while no sectarian 


qualification shall ever be required of persons 
now serving or who shall in future be elected 
or appointed to positions in this institution, no 
person who does not believe in God as the Su- 
preme Being and the Ruler of the universe shall 
hereafter be employed or at any time continue 
in or be elected or appointed to any office or 
position of any character in this university.” 


ACCORDING to a report made public last week 
by President Butterfield, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, there is a marked decrease 
this year in enrollment at agricultural institu- 
tions throughout the country. President Butter- 
field has received replies to his question from 
thirty agricultural colleges. Only eight of these 
colleges show an increased enrollment over last 
year and the total gain for all eight is but 56 
students. The other 22 colleges show a loss in 
enrollment, the total decrease amounting to 494. 
The Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
among those showing a decrease, and its class of 
1927 is about 40 smaller than the class which 


entered a year ago last September. 


Wir the opening of the second term of the 
university year at Yale University next week 
public school teachers throughout Connecticut 
will have an opportunity to take courses in edu- 
cation and academic subjects given under the 
auspices of the department of education. These 
courses, although a continuation of those given 
during the first term, have been arranged in dis- 
tinct units not necessitating the work of the 
first term as a prerequisite. The academic sub- 
jects include English, history and political seci- 
ence. In English a course in “Nineteenth cen- 
tury prose writers” will be given by Assistant 
Professors Jack R. Crawford and J. C. Adams. 
This course replaces the course in Shakespeare 
given during the first term by Assistant Pro- 
fessors Crawford and F. E. Pierce. A course 
dealing with “The development of western civi- 
lization from the Reformation to the present” 
will be given by Assistant Professors F. W. 
Pitman and R. A. Newhall. The courses ot- 
fered in education deal with administration, 


the curri ‘um and edueational psychology. 


Professor Spaulding, chairman of the depart- 


ment ‘of education, will give three courses in 
administration. These include “The administra- 
tion of city school systems,” designed especially 


for principals, superintendents and qualified 
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teachers desiring to prepare for administrative 
positions, and “Problems in school administra- 
tion.” The last is a seminar for the study of 
problems involved in the conduct of schools and 


school systems. 


THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has taken title to two large adjoining tracts of 
land on the westerly side of Massachusetts ave- 
nue, in Cambridge. The combined properties, 
which have a broad frontage on the Charles 
River Esplanade and Vassar street, are located 
on the opposite side of Massachusetts avenue 
from the main site of the institute. They ag- 
gregate 598,996 feet and the assessed value is 


$387,300. The Institute of Technology has se- 


cured these parcels with the idea of preparing 


for the future growth of the institution. 


Envior WaApswortH, chairman of the Harvard 
Endowment Fund Committee, reports that the 
total pledges, 23,477 in number up to January 
1, 1924, amount to $13,945,536, of which more 
than $11,983,000 has already been received. Of 
the money pledged only about 13 per cent., or 
$1,847,631, is restricted in respect to its use by 
the university. The total number of subscrip- 
tions paid in full is 15,140, or nearly two thirds 
of the whole number of pledges. There has been 
no solicitation for additional money since the 
original drive of 1919-20, but 26 new subserip- 
tions, amounting to over $4,700, were received 
in 1923 as well as 61 increases in subscriptions 
which totaled $51,831. 


ASSEMBLYMAN C.LAyTon, of Kings County, 
has introduced in the New York State Legisla- 
ture two bills amending the New York City 
teachers’ retirement system, which he had before 
the legislature last year. One provides that any 
teacher who paid into the old retirement fund 
that preceded that which was established on 
August 1, 1917, shall be classified as a “present 
teacher.” The other extends to teachers who 
have entered the system since August 1, 1917, a 
right to elect to pay but 3 per cent. of their 
salaries into the retirement fund instead of hav- 
ing to contribute a percentage calculated by the 
actuary, that will yield a half-pay pension at 
the end of 35 vears of service or on attaining 
the age of 65. Teachers who were in the sys- 
tem on August 1, 1917, already have that right. 

Atumnt of George Washington University 
are mobilizing throughout the country in sup- 


port of the campaign to raise $1,000,000, 
ing the month of February, for a building a 
endowment fund. Friends and former stud 


of the institution, as well as its graduates, an 


holding organization dinners to start the d 
in their cities and communites. 


A NATION-WIDE campaign to raise $1,50 
for Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washing 
ton, has been launched. The purpose is to 1 
a million dollars for added endowment and | 
a million dollars for the erection of new 
ings. Whitman College was the first collec 
be chartered in the State of Washington. 
coeducational, with an enrollment limited to 5 
students. 


Tue New York State Board of Regents 
taken action whereby the minimum cours: 
study in the teacher-training schools conduct 
in up-state cities is to be extended from two t 
three years, to take effect September 1, 19 
Recommendations governing the organizat 


and courses of study to be followed in thes 


teacher-training schools will be submitted b 
Commissioner of Education to the Boar 
Regents, which will amend the rules now 
fect relative to the two-year course. 


EQUIPPED as a model floating school. 
auxiliary power schooner Boer sailed 
Seattle, on December 25, on an expeditior 
southeastern Alaska, where her officers wil! 
dertake to teach the natives various trades 
cluding wireless telegraphy and navigatior 
reported by J. H. Wagner, supervisor at Seatt! 
of the United States Bureau of Edueat 
Fifteen villages of the Tolinget, Tsimpsea 
Rydah Indians are on the vessel’s itine: 
Mr. W. T. Lopp, former manager of the bure: 
will accompany the vessel as far as al 
chorage, where he wiil become superintend 
of education for Alaska. Other features of t! 
program will be instructions on personal | 
giene by two physicians who will make the tri} 
and on modern cooking by Bernard Geoghega: 


the Borer’s cook. The cargo includes a hundred 


tons of school supplies. 


A Girt to Wooster College of $200,000 


been received from Birt Babcock, of Phelps, 


Y. The money will be used to build a com: 
nity building. Mr. Babcock is a graduate 
Wooster, class of 1894. 
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pHEN’s COLLEGE, at Annandale-on- 
has received a bequest of $125,000 
estate of the late John R. Hegeman. 


e 


ney will be used for a building to house 


ories for undergraduates. A dormitory 
will be built with the gift received 


Edward F. Albee about two months 


Indian Creek women, of Sapulpa, Okla- 

. Lucy Polske and Suma Bosen, have given 
of $100,000 to the American Baptist 

me Mission Society. They will receive the 
luring their life time, but after their 
it will be used for the support of the 
Indian Orphan Home and the Bacone 


1 school. 


will of Adelia G. Hensley, of Washing- 

C., provides that Mt. Holyoke College 

ly ve $25,000 on the death of her husband, 

es H. Hensley. Mrs. Hensley was gradu- 
from Mount Holyoke College in the class 

1877, and was active in the alumnae associa- 
At the time of her death she had been 

several years principal of Mount Vernon 
ary at Washington. 


Pasadena Glen School for Boys at Sierra 
ire, California, originally established by Dr. 
1 L. Power, formerly of Boston University, 
been merged with the La Monte Military 
1y at Atascadero, according to a joint 
ment signed by Dr. Justin Wade, head- 
r of the school, and Captain F. G. Delker, 
academy commandant. 


NDANCE at the public lectures in New 

‘ork City, given under the auspices of the 
ard of Education, is averaging higher this 
than it did last. The average for the 

entire season of 1922-23 was but 165, while for 
ober of last year it was 169. It increased to 

in November and for the first half of De- 


mber it was 217. 


is reported that thirty-one pupils of the 

tton Heights Publie School, Philadelphia, re- 
ently refused to attend classes because of the 
removal of their teacher, Mrs. Margaret Whee- 
of Media, Pa. 

ling her return and pounding tin cans and 


Carrying banners de- 


ms, the pupils whiled away the school hours, 
attempt being made to force them to study. 
Accorping to an investigation conducted by 
he University of North Carolina, the average 
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North 
yearly salary of $720.73. 


white teacher in Carolina receives a 


As reported in South Carolina Education of 
January 15, R. 
Ridgeway, S. C., 


A. Meares, secretary of the 
Men's 
cently gave a report before the league upon 
Fairfield 
Mr. Meares referred to “the place of 
South Carolina at the bottom of the list of 48 


Business League, re 


public school administration § in 


County. 


states in education,” discussed the educational 
system of Fairfield County, and closed with the 
following references to County Superintendent 
Brice: “Greater than any burden previously 
cited that the taxpayers of Fairfield bear in 
maintaining its school the as 


lree System 1s 


tonishing fact that they permit a man to ac- 
cept the responsibility of this, the highest and 
most useful office of public administration in 
the 


amount little more than the wages received by 


their gift, and pay him for service an 


the colored janitor for keeping clean and car- 


ing for the school building at Mt. Zion. Simon, 
the caretaker, gets $10 a week, and Mr. Brice 


me. 


$15. 


Forp has bought the school house 


near Detroit which he attended fifty years ago. 


HENRY 


According to a news item from Detroit, it is 
not known what he will do with the building. 
The school has not been in use for two years. 
It is situated a few miles outside the city and 
two miles from the farm where Mr. Ford lived 
in his boyhood. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PLACE, FUNCTION AND ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Last year the regents of education began a 
policy of calling the executives of the state edu- 
cational institutions into conference for the pur- 
pose of promoting a better understanding 
among those directly responsible for the work 
South Dakota is 


fortunate than many states in having only one 


of those institutions. more 
administrative board for its university, its col- 
lege of agriculture, its school of mines and its 
This fact has made it 
possible to prevent the usual rivalries from aris- 


four teachers colleges. 


ing in these conferences, and as a result the 


functions of each institution have been more 


clearly set forth, especially in so far as these 
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functions might overlap or conflict with the 
work of the sister schools. Because of this, 
there has arisen a clearer conception of what a 
normal school, or a teachers’ college, as they are 
now being called in all parts of the United 
States, should be and do. It is the purpose of 
this paper, therefore, to discuss, rather briefly, 
the place, function and organization of the 
teachers college in the educational system of 
South Dakota. The position taken, however, is 
not to be considered as the reasoned result of 
the conferences referred to above, but rather 
that of the speaker, who will undertake to as- 
sume full responsibility for the opinions set 
forth. 

There is a tendency to designate our four 
teachers colleges as Northern, Western, South- 
ern and Eastern. These designations would in- 
dicate that each institution is supposed to serve 
a more or less specific portion of the state. 
This, the speaker believes, is in line with the 
best thought on teachers’ college administration, 
as evidenced by such writers as Bagley, Judd 
and others. This does not mean, of course, 
that one school may not draw students from 
other areas or place its graduates in positions 
outside its own territory. It does mean, how- 
ever, that its major activities may well be lim- 
ited to that portion of the state most easy of 
access to it. The modern teacher-training in- 
stitution well realizes that its service does not 
cease at the boundaries of its campus, but that 
its staff members must hold themselves ready to 
earry their work and messages into the field in 
teachers meetings and in gatherings of parents 
and patrons of all kinds. Activities such as 
these not only get new ideas onto the firing line, 
but tend to do away with pedantry and many 
other serious results of too much isolation. This 
off-campus service must necessarily be done 
within a limited area—often within one or two 
hours’ auto-distance from the school, making it 
possible for staff members not only to get away 
during regular session work, but to return again 
and again to the various localities until the 
problems and the people of the localities are 
fully known to the workers. Surely it is not 
necessary to argue this question of delimitation 
of area further, except to indicate such signifi- 
cant points as lessened expense, greater values 
accruing from intensive service, possibilities of 
follow-up of graduates in their various posi- 


tions and the working out of a unified p 
of cooperation for the area served. 
Delimitation of field naturally follows 
tation of territory. A teachers college is, ; 
intents and purposes, a vocational s 
Moreover, it should be run in the interests 
the state and not for the profession or 
individual members of that professi: 
view has important implications whic! 
be understood before it is fully conceded 
would deter a teachers college from a 
old line arts college in organization or « 
lum. If it must imitate (which is neithe 
essary nor advisable) rather should it 
the lead in these respects of engineering 


and medical education. And let us hope t! 


the time is not many decades away when it 1 
equal, if not surpass, such institutions in st: 
ards of admission, length of training, et 


} 


not the task of the master teacher as vital ; 


often as difficult as that of a master work: 
a skilled surgeon or a successful attor 
With adequately trained teachers, what n 


be accomplished through preventive medicine 


instilling habits of health that would far 
weigh in social value the necessarily 
contribution that surgery or medical treat: 
ean render after disease or dissipation 
ruined vital tissue? 


From a practical standpoint, this posit 


would cause us to set up objectives wor! 
after careful surveys have revealed the 
needs of the area served. It would det 
the kinds and numbers of teachers needed. 


would cause a careful study of the whole t 


of such teachers. Then, it would compel u 


organize our training or instruction toward the 


} 


accomplishment of the revealed task. So long 


as the training period is limited to two y 


of collegiate work or less, the task must be « 
sidered on the artisan level. All the tran 
must look to the best possible success in t 
ing children. To the idealist or theorist, 


9 


out on the firing line in educational service, t 


view will seem almost criminal in its 1 
utilitarian emphasis. Nevertheless, it will 
resent the actual until such a time as edu 


becomes a profession with the preparation 


quired on a par with the others referred 


above. 
The idea of general culture, all right in it 
but well-nigh non-functioning in specific s! 


re} 


+ 


sel! 


tna 
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as so long dominated our educational 
» that it is hard for us to limit our aims 
-able units. This shows itself in our 
| school curriculums. We have, as a first 
the right direction, differentiated our 
f training for kindergarten and primary 
from that for later years, but usually 
¢ above second grade has been lumped 
Going with this has been 


( 


e ceneral field. 


leney to direct strong, positive teaching 


jates into the grammar grade and high 
fields and the more colorless individuals 
most convenient grades between the 
i and seventh. The need for strong gram- 

le teachers has been evident: older boys 


rls were harder to make conform to tra- 
programs; the judgment day, in the 

pe of final the 
letion of the eighth year of work, and the 


examinations, appears on 
intermediate accomplishment must be 
rected before that time or the administrators, 
er than the class-room teachers, may have 
appear on the evil day. It is submitted that 
ly determined stages of progress with ap- 
tend to 
Specific training curricu- 


‘jate tests of accomplishment 


ve all of this. 
s are needed for the intermediate sections 

ll as for primary or high school fields. 
ver, it is contended that master-teachers 

r the intermediate grades are just as vital and 
hs ps of 

er section of the work. There is no time to 
uss this save to point out two significant 
things: First, the level of educational accom- 
plishment in the United States has repeatedly 
led itself in various surveys to be approxi- 

the sixth grade; second, the revelations 


the age-grade tables everywhere show a 


more value to society than in any 


¢ up and unnecessary elimination in the 
th-sixth grade period. Specifie curriculums 
1 clear-cut aims for these ages through which 
roperly selected candidates are trained will go 
ng way toward solving problems of retarda- 
, elimination and adequate schooling before 
Id nature rebels at the way it is 
lled and eliminates itself from all possi- 


lity of help. 


human 


Specific curriculums for each section of the 
work as well as for special lines of work should 
characterize the teachers college organization. 
These, developed within and around a common 
school with measures of accomplishment at fre- 
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quent intervals, will do much to meet the need. 
This leads us to another contention, namely, the 
necessity of an adequate laboratory for the 
training—a demonstration or practise school, 
though neither term is really satisfactory. The 
training school under full control of the insti- 
tution should be the central fact of the teachers 
college organization. Instead of departments 
or divisions, such as history, psychology, geog- 
raphy, the department of education and train- 
A fully 


organized campus training school is a vital nec- 


ing should be the focus of the work. 
essity. This may be supplemented by outside 
or publie school contacts, but no other system 
should be allowed to entrench itself as a make- 
The 


atmosphere of the teachers college should be a 


shift in meeting the needs of the state. 


common school atmosphere, just as the atmos- 
phere of the law school should be that of trials 
and courts. Finally, in this connection, the 
period of training should include sufficient ex- 
perience under normal conditions but under full 
control of the institution to assure the state of 
the best possible success of its product before 
that product is allowed to “go it alone” or even 
“go it under” the usual supervision provided in 
village and city systems.* 

The place, function and organization of the 
teachers college, then, is more or less unique or 
peculiar. It has a very definite task to perform, 
although that task is as varied as are the na- 
tures of the children between the kindergarten 
and the college. 
clear-cut period objectives which may not be 
lost sight of in the devotion to general educa- 
tion ideals. Moreover, that preparation must 
grow out of the revealed need of the public 
schools of the state and must continue its ser- 
vice, not for a stated period, only, but until the 


Teacher preparation must have 


prospective teacher is found able to function 
satisfactorily more or less alone in her chosen 
field. And, finally, in the interests of wise ex- 
penditure of the available funds, the service of 
training schools may well be limited to 
easily reached from the campus of the 


areas 
insti- 


tution. 
E. C. Hierr 


EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Mapison, SourH DAKOTA 
1 Dr. Bagley points out, and the writer believes 
wisely, that adequate training will tend to do away 
with the necessity for what he so aptly terms a 
‘*hierarchy of supervision. ’’ 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING CON- 
SOLIDATION IN IOWA 


In a study which the writer made of consoli- 
dated schools in the state of Iowa for the school 
year of 1921-22, one phase was to determine 
(1) the relative difference in the size of families 
residing within the district but outside the in- 
corporated town and those residing within the 
incorporated town and (2) the extent to which 
these schools serve the community. 

To those who are not familiar with consolida- 
tion in Iowa, the first of these will need some 
further explanation. More than 80 per cent. of 
the consolidated schools in the state were or- 
ganized around an incorporated town which still 
retains its corporate boundaries, although the 
school district includes many contiguous sec- 
tions. As a matter of fact, even in the inde- 
pendent school districts which include most of 
the towns above 500 population with the excep- 
tion of the consolidated group, there are very 
few where the corporate and school district 
boundaries are coterminous. Hence, the differ- 
entiation between those residing within and 
without the incorporated town. 

In view of the difficulty in securing these 
data, questionnaires were sent to a_ limited 
group of schools, the superintendents of which 
were personal friends of the writer. In re- 
sponse to this inquiry, 24 replies were received 
from 17 counties of the state, representing a 
total enrollment of 4,342 and a consolidated 
area of 564 sections. 

Point (1) needs little discussion other than 
the mere presentation of the facts. Of the 3,524 
farnilies in these 24 school districts, 1,467 re- 
sided within the incorporated towns and 2,057 
without. The median size of the family (quo- 
tation from the questionnaire, “Under the total 
number in families, include parents, all children 
whether in school or not, provided they are liv- 
ing at home, relatives and all others who make 
their permanent home with that particular fam- 
ily”) in the group residing within the corpo- 
rate limits was 3.77 as compared with 4.29 for 
those within the district but outside the town. 

To the writer, the significant fact revealed by 
the study is the condition found under (2) te., 
the extent to which these schools serve the com- 
munities, the criterion of service being children 
in school. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that all these schools maintain four 
year approved high schools and thus provide the 
maximum of free publie education as defined 
in the statutes. Using the situs of families 


given above, the following table gives + 
regarding each of the groups: 
Families 
in town 
Number with children in 
school 
Number without children 
in school 
Per cent. of total with 
children in school 
Per cent. of total without 
children in school 
Per cent. of entire group 
served by the school 


Of the 3,524 families ineluded in bot 
groups, 2,049, or 58.4 per cent., of th 


served by these schools in the sense ot! 
children actually attending them. The w: 
however, is cognizant of the larger service w! 


the school renders to the community a: 
ciety as a whole regardless of actual cont 
means of child attendance, but is limit 
discussion to the criterion set up. Thes: 
42 per cent. who do not have direct contact 
the public schools present a real challeng 
consolidation. If the consolidated scho 
the state of Iowa are going to measur 
their opportunities, surely adequate provis 
must be made to bring this group in direct 1 
tion and cooperation with the progran 
school. This ean be done by making the s 
not only the educational center of the dist 
but the center of community activities as 
Happily, many of the schools in the stat 
meeting this challenge in a commendable 1 
ner through the organization of con 
clubs, calf clubs, poultry clubs, corn shows, se 
corn testing, ete. However, much remains 
be done in this direction, and to the degree { 
this 100 per cent. cooperation is established 
maintained will the success of the consol 
school movement, in the larger sense, be 1 


Y 


ured. 
, a eS 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





QUOTATIONS 
REPORT ON A STATE UNIVERSITY 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 

THE commission, created in 1922 by the M 
sachusetts Legislature, “to inquire into and 
port upon the opportunities and provisions ! 
technical and higher education within 
commonwealth,” and especially to consid 
the wisdom of establishing a State university 
in Massachusetts, reported last Saturday t! 
in its judgment the state does not, at this tim 
at least, need a university of its own. The « 
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¢ up and maintaining such an in- versity in that Commonwealth made by the 
would be, in the judgment of the special commission appointed to study the 
yn, almost prohibitive unless a real subject. Those who have learned not to ex- 
existed. The important positive pect too great, or too rapid, progress in the 
dation of the commission is that desired direction, however, can extract consid 
ded junior colleges be established. erable encouragement from the report, when 
report also asks for more liberal state the make-up of the commission and present 
for elementary and secondary educa- and past elements of the problem in the Bay 
emphasizing particularly the need of State are taken into account. Attention di 
unds and recreational facilities, health rected to a few of the chief considerations of 
n schools, civie education, and better this kind may be of value not only in Mas 

buildings, and the need of liberal sup-_ sachusetts, but also in other states. 
to the existing state institutions of higher In the first place, the present edueationa! 
system of the state—if it is proper to apply 


of the problems to which the commission that word to an agglomeration of more or less 


attention is the possibility of state unrelated parts of a whole—has been, in its 
rships for students in the endowed col- origin and growth, peculiar to itself. In some 
Only a few years ago a constitutional respects its development through more than 
ent which forbids the state to ap- 200 years has resembled the spreading out of 
ite money for the aid of such institutions the streets of Boston from the original winding 
lopted. The commission sets forth the pathways into the puzzling maze of the city’s 
ty of maintaining state scholarships down-town districts, connected in a not wholly 
these conditions. satisfactory manner with the wider and 
ernor Cox appointed the following mem- straighter modern thoroughfares. The difficul 
he commission: Mrs. George Minot ties and the expense of evolving a logical and 
of Boston (since deceased); Heetor L. comprehensive system either of highways or 
Superintendent of Schools in Fall education out of such conditions, more or less 
Rev. William Devlin, S. J., President fixed in the habits of thought and life of a 
ston College; Jeremiah F. Driscoll, of naturally conservative people, are obvious. To 
n; Lemuel H. Murlin, D.D., President of expect that it can be done quickly is out of the 
n University; Cariton D. Richards, of question. If attention of the public ean be 
Brookfield; and Felix Vorenberg, of drawn to the advisability of the change and if 
The commission secured the services progress from time to time ean be recorded, 
George F. Zook, specialist in higher encouraging gain will result. The very fact of 
on for the United States Bureau of the appointment of the special commission on 
m, and he conducted a survey of con- higher education, which has just reported, is a 

ns in Massachusetts. The findings of the harbinger of advance. 
sion are based in large measure on Dr. When the present conditions of the schools 
‘ss survey. The report is unanimous except jn the state and of public opinion on the sub 
Father Devlin dissents from the recom- ject are borne in mind, when the make-up of 
lation that junior colleges be established at the commission—its chairman, president of a 
e expense. large privately endowed university, and one of 
Agitation for a state university has gone on jts influential members, head of an expanding 
Massachusetts for a number of years; the Boman Catholic Colleze—is kept in view, the 
r organizations have been the chief pro- fact that the idea of a state tax supported uni 
ters of the project. It will be interesting to yersity was not wholly condemned, but in its 
erve the reaction of the public on the com- essence was approved, is, indeed, striking. This 
on’s report.—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. finding is in reality ground for paying high 
Ardent advocates throughout the United tributeto the breadth of view and the progres 
tes of tax-supported higher education were sive fair-mindedness of the commission. Tak 
ch disappointed, no doubt, by the recent re- ing everything into consideration, it is aston- 
rt to the Massachusetts Legislature adverse ishing that the commission found the expense 
immediate establishment of a state uni- involved to be the main objection to the 
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immediate establishment of a state university 
in Massachusetts, especially when one remem 
bers the cost and the effort needed at once to 
put the elementary schools in proper condition 
to receive the apex and crown of a university. 

It denotes immense progress and hope for 
the future that the commission, in urging the 
need of a state junior college, approved, with 
only one member dissenting, this striking con 
clusion involving the ultimate establishment of 
u people’s university: 

Massachusetts may discover that the establish 
ment of the junior college system will supply all 
its needs; on the other hand, the junior college may 
ultimately require the establishment of a state uni 
versity. It is the experience of nearly all states 
possessing a state university that the junior college 
system is a necessity. Experience also indicates 


that eventually both are needed. 


In view of that last sentence, arguments on 
details is at present needless. The idea that a 
democracy must ultimately provide and assure 
all the elements of the education that its pro- 
gress and its very existence require is recog 
nized and urged. Time and experience will 
do the rest.—Christian Science Monitor. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
The Assistant Master. G. D. DUNKERLEY and 
W. R. Kinauam. 1923. Methuen & Co., 


London. 122 pages. 


Ir is just ten years sinee the Assistant Mas- 
ters Association of England published the 
Report of an Inquiry into the Conditions of 
Service of Teachers in English and Foreign 
Secondary Schools. In comparison with the 
secondary school teacher in foreign countries 
the position of the English teacher stood out 
unfavorably both in status and remuneration. 
No better measure of the progress of English 
secondary education in the last ten years can be 
found than the picture presented by Messrs. 
Dunkerley and Kingham in The Assistant Mas- 
ter, A Guide to the Profession of Secondary 
Teaching. How much of the gain is due to the 
increased interest in education which developed 
during the war period and how much is due to 
the natural course of events it is impossible to 
say. So much, however, is clear, that the pro- 
fession of secondary teaching opens up attrac- 
tive possibilities that were almost undreamed of 


a decade ago. Not only have initia! 
been almost doubled, a natural result 
depreciation of money, but a satisfact 
of salaries and a superannuation syst 
been instituted, and have established a st 
which the prospective revision of the By 
agreement in 1925 can not afford to 
These facts are clearly set forth in this 
The unsatisfactory chapter on Profi 
Training, which devotes less than two 
words to professional as distinet from a 
training, indicates a need that still re: 
be met, for professional organizations, ad 
compensation, and satisfactory condit 
promotion and tenure can not in themsel\ 
stitute a profession. 

For the American student of Englis! 
tion the present book will serve as an ex 
compendium. The chapter on the Se 
School will help to clarify his notions 
status of English secondary education 
its future possibilities, which have been un: 
sarily obscured by the glamour which ha 
rounded the great publie schools. Three 
of bibliography on the fiction, poetry, 
biography and professional writings 
with secondary education further enhan 
value of the book. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Of what use are Common People? Bi 
ricH E. Bucnnoiz. Warwick and York, | 
Baltimore, 1923. 251 pp. 


Mr. Bucunozz has hidden behind an 
mon title an important contribution 
students of education. Although it is a pl 
tude to say that no features of Americar 
tion can be discussed intelligently to-day 
out an adequate conception of the meaning 
democracy, yet the fact remains that the t 
is never fully considered in all its ramificat 
Mr. Buchholz has made the needed analysis 
on the basis of any preconceptions or pol 
philosophical theories but in the languag: 
in the terms of the man in the street. One 
disagree with many of his views, but the: 
not be ignored because they represent the 
of a large percentage of the American p 
A thoroughgoing equalitarian, Mr. Buchho! 


opposed to all the shams propounded b; 
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s” of society, “those who protess to 
faith in the self-governing capabilities 

’ as much in edu- 

in politics. Throughout the book 

a thread of criticism, expressed and 
present movement to sepa- 

sheep from the goats and by means of 
ice tests to set up a hierarchy of the 
over and above the common people. 

oes not mean that Mr. Buchholz is op- 
to the existence of leaders; it means that 
pinion leadership set up in this way will 
hereas true leadership should promise 
monize all elements of the people to 
orward as a unit for the common good.” 
use he carries his analysis of the place 

s and the common people into all activi- 
fe, whether in the making of opinions, 
education, or in manners, or in art or in 
s, that Mr. Buchholz’s work is of value 
educator who has to deal with all these 
juently does so without appreciating the 
people’s point of view. The funda- 
question after all is whether we are to 
between progress initiated by leaders 
leadership by virtue of their class or, 


he psychologists are to be believed, by virtue 


eir superior intelligence, which may be 
pid and progress dependent on the move- 
all the common people as a unit. The 
ethod has been tried and, in the author’s 
n, has been found wanting; the second we 
ot tried but is inherent in a sound theory 


democracy, which he defines as “a govern- 


+ 


which the interests of all the people are 
1 so as to create a community of interests, 


turn, the acceptance of this community 


terests as a touchstone by which to test all 


mental activities.” No doubt this is 
in theory but when Mr. Buchholz holds 


the ideal of family government as the cri- 


ALE’ 


+ 


of the ideal democracy, he appears a little 
unless he is willing to follow the logic 
argument and restore democratic society 
all the complexities with which it has be- 
nvolved to the same simple elements that 

the family. Apart from this analogy 
allows himself Mr. Buchholz has con- 
1a work which may well furnish a better 


for an introduction to democratic educa- 


than many a book on the principles of edu- 


for he outlines with greater clearness 


and reality many of the educational problems 
with which we are confronted to-day. 
I, L. KaAnpeu 
TE: CHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL OF 

ENGLISH 

Tus is the sixth year ot the work of the 
North Carolina Council of English. The coun 
cil meets annually at Greensboro as guests of 
the North Carolina College for Women—the 
last meeting having been held in March. In 
addition to these annual meetings, special ses 
sions are held during the summer school terms 
at those institutions most generally attended by 
teachers. There are some sixty active workers 
in the council, though the actual attendance at 
the various meetings is several hundred. 

Each year the council engages upon some spe- 
cial task designed to better the work of the state 
schools. So far it has put through a “minimum 
essential” program and a “standard course of 
study,” both of which have been adopted by the 
state department. The past year a committee 
of the council carried on an investigation of 
“Conditions governing the teaching of English 
in the state of North Carolina.” 

The results obtained from this investigation 
point out to us most clearly certain lines of 
activity for our future work. Teachers else- 
where may be interested in a few of our findings 
since they will, as a rule, serve to convince other 
teachers that in some parts of the country con- 
ditions for effective work are, perhaps, more 
restricting than in their own sections. We find, 
for instance, that: 

Teachers average 104 pupils each. 

Average teaching hours a week are 25. 


Only half of the ** English teachers’’ give a 


their energy to English. The other half combin 


science, mathematics, etc., with their English work. 


As a result of this committee’s report, we 


hope gradually to bring pressure to bear on 
principals, superintendents and boards to back 
legislation which will put more adequate equip- 


ment in the hands of the teacher, build up our 
libraries, raise the number of “one subject” 
teachers, and decrease the instructional hours 
per week as well as the number of pupils 

One very definite step we are taking is the 
doing away with the high school “annual” by 
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appealing directly to the state parent-teachers’ 
organization. The reasons for this are prob- 
ably obvious to any teacher who has had ex- 
perience with that extra-curriculum duty. 

This next year the council carries on a cam- 
paign to increase its membership to three hun- 
dred; a publication will be issued quarterly. In 
this way we hope to build up a teaching con- 
sciousness which has not, in truth, character- 
ized the work in the state. The officers tor next 
year are: 

Eleanor Stratton, Asheville High School, presi 
dent. 

A. H. Gilbert, Trinity College, Durham, vice- 
president. 

Miss Belva Saunders, Biltmore High School, 
secretary. 

The program of our recent meeting is too 
long to include here. The sessions, however, 
were characterized by round table discussions of 
problems vital to the work of the teacher rather 
than by theoretical or “inspirational” harangues 
by pedagogues or dreamers. 

C. A. HrpBarpD 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


THE ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 

Tue Alabama Association of English Teach- 
ers has just closed a most successful year. At 
the recent annual meeting in Birmingham a 
number of very good papers were read, among 
them being “The overlapping of high school and 
college English,” by Miss Lou Abbe Chambliss, 
Central High School of Birmingham; “The 
preparation of the English teacher,” by Pro- 
fessor Carl Carmer, of the University of Ala- 
bama; “Vitalizing English,” by Miss Grace 
Ratzel, of Fairhope Organie School; “The so- 
cialized English class,” by Professor W. D. 
Perry, of Birmingham-Southern College; “Oral 
English,” by Miss Jean Weed, Loulie Compton 
Institute, Birmingham, and “The project 
method,” by Miss Lucile Turner, of Jackson- 
ville Normal School. “The overlapping may 
not be as serious as some people think,” “The 
English teacher must know literature emotion- 
ally as well as intellectually,” “Composition 
must become for the child a natural process of 
expressing effectively the things he wishes to 
say,” “The work English students are required 
to do should be determined by the life round 
about them and should be done with the full 
consciousness of their own social group,” to be 





very brief, were some of the key thoug 
pressed and stressed. 

Unfortunately, the teacher to whom thy 
ject, “A sure cure of spelling ills” was assig 
was not able to be present; but he added ; 
pleasure of the meeting a letter in which he « 
that, after much thought on the matter, }y 
concluded that cyanide of potassium 
of the surest cures with which he was acquai 

Committee reports showed that much int, 
esting work had been done during the yea: 
Speech Week Committee reported that a ye: 
large percentage of Alabama schools | 
Speech Week and that many counties att 
to have a one hundred per cent. observa 


this committee. 

Lhe Committee on Publications report: 
pamphlets on Speech Week programs, on 
sued by Mr. Munro and Miss Agnes Tut 
and the other by the Alabama Polytech 
stitute; one bulletin on “Oral English,” 
for the English association by the Universit 
Alabama; and a mimeographed pamphlet, “D 
maties in the high school,” issued by the 
bama Polytechnic Institute. In additi 
association has used one page each m 
the Alabama School Journal for the dis 
of English problems. 

The Committee on Newspaper Cooper 
reported that several newspapers agree t 
operate soon, if possible, by publishi 
time to time letters and other compositi 
school children. It is the aim of the cor 
to secure the assistance of as many state | 
as possible in encouraging pupils to 
publication. 

The Committee on Cooperation of other tea 
ers with the English teachers reported th 
sults of a questionnaire on the weight 
should be given in the student’s grade to his 
of English. Teachers of other subjects differed 
considerably as to the weight that should | 
given in grading, but almost all replies insisted 
that all teachers in the school should keep pu} 
aware of the necessity of good English 1 
oral and written expression. One aim of thi 
committee has been to get as many schools 
possible to set a school standard of Englis! 
which it means definite agreements among 
teachers as to what share in holding pupils 
to a high standard of expression each teach 


shall take. Principal R. P. Wills, Wills-T: 


; + 








1924 
Huntsville, is chairman of this com- 


ers elected for 1923-24 are Professor 
tland, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Miss Sara Ordway, Birmingham, 
resident: Mr. R. P. Wills, Huntsville, 
-president; Miss Tutwiler, 


ry: Miss Ruth Long, Selma, treas- 


Agnes 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE 


years ago I ventured to suggest to a 
cher of mathematics that algebra and 
me or both, be waived occasionally as 
To this he 
objected, maintaining that both of 


ent for college admission. 


ets, especially geometry, were indis- 
struments for training in reasoning. 
tained that geometry alone of all high 
jects gave the student conscious mas- 
the deductive thought process, and 
ed the mastery in this subject he 
extend it to all other subjects and 
hen similar processes were involved. 
ruth of this assertion ought to be open 
tion. For one thing, the persons who 
been through geometry and other courses 
ematies ought to be aware of the benefits 
rule, con- 


1. Are these persons, as a 


having gained control over a formal 
ment of thought that they can apply 
* suitable occasions arise? 

swer this question, I have in the past 
rs gathered data from eight of my ad- 
classes, numbering in all 177 students. 
by reading to them the following selec- 
m John Stuart Mill, and asking them 


hat subject they thought Mill referred: 


ww of nothing in my education to which I 
myself more indebted for whatever capacity 
inking I have attained. . . . I am persuaded 
‘thing in modern education tends so much 
properly used to form exact thinkers, who 


& precise meaning to words and proposi- 
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I gained the impression that every subject in 
the curriculum was mentioned. Later, without 
previous discussion, I got written records from 
three classes with the results as summarized in 


Table I. 


TABLE I 


Subjects guessed ClassI ClassII Class III 
Mathematics 
Logic 
Science 
Latin 
English 
Greek 
History 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Economics 


in class lj 


Number 


I made no attempt to find out why the various 
subjects were guessed, except to inquire why so 
many in Class II guessed logic. They guessed 
it, with but few exceptions, because they were 
at that time taking logic and they thought that 
Their 


inference was correct, for Mill did have reter- 


Mill’s phraseology fitted that subject. 


ence to logie. 

I next pointed out to the class that logic ap- 
parently had a peculiar effect on John Stuart 
Mill. 
mental method; it 
standard of work; 


It awakened him to a consciousness of 
gave him a technique and a 
and I asked: Has any sub- 
ject or any influence in your education had a 
similar effect upon you? Has anything given 
you a conscious method and criterion of work, 
similar to that given to John Stuart Mill by 
logic? 

To this question I requested an answer in 
writing. These summarized in 


Table II. 


The two columns in this table, “Times men- 


answers are 


tioned” and “Unit values,” are necessitated by 
the fact that many students mentioned two or 
more subjects or influences. In these cases par- 
tial credit was given to each item mentioned. 
Mathematics, for example, was mentioned as the 
sole item by 14 students, and it was mentioned 
in conjunction with one other item by 5 more 


students. This adds up to 19 mentions in all or 


, and are not imposed on by vague, loose, or 


- t 16.5 unit mentions. 
viguous terms, 


The last item in the table, “Not arrived,” in- 
From the first few classes to whom I sub- cludes those students who had not yet become 


mitted this question I got the replies orally and 


conscious of a mental technique or method of 
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Times Unit 
Ite entioned values 
English 9 20) 
Mathematics ) 16.5 
A teache s 14 
Psychology 13.5 
History 1 
Teaching 1 
S ursé U5 
Ed it l ) 7.5 
Log 8 5.5 
P st 7 ( 
Lat 7 5 
B 7 5 
Phys ( 5 
Sor 15 
Che st { { 
Mu 2.5 
M unguag 2 1.5 
Greel 1 
Re al t l l 
Sewing l ] 
Not arrived l 31 
Total 202 177 
work. In most cases these students frankly 


confessed their lack, but in a few instances I 


inferred it from the vagueness of the answers 


given. It is not to be inferred, however, that 
all the others had become masters of a mental 
technique. All that 


them is that they felt themselves favorably stim- 


ean be said for most of 
ulated by one or more influences in their educa- 
tional career, this stimulation being in addition 
to the satisfaction of the knowledge gained. 
The table, as it stands, contains 19 items, but 
this number might easily doubled. 
The 23 mentions under English, for example, 


have been 
include literature 12, composition 4, grammar 4, 
debating Under 


mathematics, geometry was mentioned by name 


2 and public speaking 1. 


eight times, algebra four times and arithmetic 
twice. 

The table itself is sufficient comment on the 
The fact that, 


with one exception, all the classes that partici- 


frequency of the various items. 


pated in this inquiry were composed of teachers 
or prospective teachers, accounts for the high 
rank of such items as “Psychology,” “teaching” 
and “Education.” Psychology and education 
had been studied to some extent by nearly all, 
and it is not surprising that the problem of 
teaching makes a conscious demand for definite- 
ness and system. 

The 


determinate item in the list. 


a teacher is the most in- 
It takes a hich 


yet in reading the replies one 


influence of 


rank as it is, 


a 


vo 


frequently has the impression that it was the 


teacher rather than the subject that should have 
been given primary credit though the teacher’ 
Witness the fol 
lowing reply which was accredited to EF) 


“Nineteenth Century Prose 


s 


influence was not mentioned. 


dealing with eyo. 
lution and the religious, social, political ana 
economic views and movements. This course 
woke me up and made me think for myself jp. 
stead of accepting opinions ready 1 
Unfortunately, it is quite impossible to make 
statistical use of the figures in Table II. It cap 
not be inferred, for example, that the influ 
of mathematics is approximately twice that oj 
education. This would be true only it all the 
students had devoted equal time and energy to 


both subjects, had had equally good 


teachers 


and had studied both subjects at the same time. 
All the students in this group had studied Eng. 


but 


studied chemistry and music and, therefore, the 


lish and mathematics, relatively few had 


numbers following these items can not be com- 
pared at their face value. * 


) 


Although the students were not asked in 
grade of schooling they were when the influences 
listed were experienced, this was frequently re- 
vealed. The influences apparently begin to be 
felt in the upper grades of the eleme: tary si hool, 


and continue throughout the graduate seh 
The high school and college periods are men- 
tioned with about equal frequency. The replies 
give one the impression that, so far as disci- 
plinary effects are concerned, the high 
and college periods are very similar in influ- 
ence, 

To any one familiar with the inductive stud- 
ies on formal discipline, the figures in Table Il 
They are just what he 


Mental training is a fact 


are not surprising. 
would have expected. 


as has been revealed inductively again and 
again, but there appear to be no subjects that 


have a monopoly on this training or even an 
outstanding advantage. An inspection ol 
Table II strongly suggests the conclusion that 
any and all subjects may yield their influence 
in this respect and that the mental disciph 
obtained is the outcome primarily, not of the 
subject studied, but of the student’s interest and 
the effectiveness of the teaching. 
W. C. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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